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“BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI.” 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES, FROM THE GREAT 
RIVER TO THE GREAT OCEAN. 


BY ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 


OVER 20,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE MONTH. 


Life and fidventures on Prairies, Wountains and the Pacific 
Coast. With Two Hundred Descriptive and Photographic Views of 
the Scenery, Cities, Lands, Wines, People and Curiosities of the Vew 
States and Territories. 


To prospective emigrants and settlers in the “Far West,” this [listory of that vast 
and fertile region will prove an invaluable assistance, supplying as it does a want long 
felt of a full, authentic and reliable guide to climate, soil, products, means of travel, &c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full description of the work. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Mar. ly. 507 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- Davenport’s History of the United States. 





A new and much re ee containing all the important events, the Declaration 
of In the tution of the United States, President Lincoln’s Bman- 
cipa Proclamation, a table of Chronology, &c. Brought 4 to the present 
time by experi and com — ers. 294 pages. 16mo., Cloth. 


This, we believe, will prove upon examination to be one of the best works of the kind published. 
OS” Single copies for examination, sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of 50 Cents, 


6s Orders for PHIRCH’S SLATED GOODS, supplied at Manufacturers’ prices..% 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
No. 62 N. Fourth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Washington, amid his band of Patriot Generals, is to me the sublimest spectacle that History furnishes.—Hrapuer. 


GREAT NATIONAL HISTORICAL ENGRAVING. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 


@omprising THIRTY-THREE authentic FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS. Drawn and Engraved by A. H. RITCHIE. 
S1zu: TWo FEET AND A HALF BY TAREE FEET AND A HALF. 
Pronounced by competent critics the Finest Picture ever executed in this cowntry, and it cannot fail to take its ap- 
one place among the few choice works the FINE ARTS have given to the world. It possesses a National and 
rical value such as few works by modern Artists have obtained. Time will not detract from its value. As the 
roll on, it will become more precious and a greater treasure, The incident illustrated is one which occurred at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, viz.: A Congratulatory Meeting of Washington and his Generals. 

Most prominent in the picture is the imposing figure of the Commander-in-Chief, and in groups around him are his 
Officers—men to whom TY was dearer than life. The figures are full-length, easy and graceful, and the likenesses 
may be relied upon as accurate. It is confidently believed that all who appreciate the self-denying efforts of these noble 
men will desire to keep, not only their NAMES, but also their COUNTENANCES familiar, and transmit them to fature 

erations. Numerous testimonials have been received from our best artists, the press, and prominent individuals re- 
garding the picture with great favor, and recommending it as a work of superior merit. 


Published by Subscription Only. 
Prices— ARTIST PROOFS, $40; INDIA PROOFS, $25; PRINTS, $10.00. 
* (G Canvassers of Experience and Ability desired. School Teachers can do well with the above—canvass- 
ing their respective districts. Special percentage allowed to Teachers. Schools should also possess this engraving. 
For particulars, address GEO. E. PERINE, Engraver and Publisher, 
lm No. lll Nassau Street, New York. 
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Institute Agent. 

The project has for some time been entertained 
of aiding the general system of County Institutes 
now going into operation, as well as of promoting 
the circulation of this Journal, by placing in the 
field a competent platform instructor who should 
also act as agent for the Journal. Of course it 
was intended that this should be done only with 
the consent and subject to the entire control of 
the State Superintendent. That officer has not 
only cordially approved the measure but also 
unites with us in the choice of person for the 
work proposed, with whom he has made all final 
arrangements necessary, and whose proceedings 
as Institute Lecturer, he will fully regulate,—as 
will be seen by instructions on the subject, under 
the official head, in this number. 

S. S. JAcK, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected by mutual agreement, and who 
has kindly consented to act in the capacity 
alluded to and more fully explained by the State 
Superintendent, has for several years been the 
County Superintendent of Westmoreland, and 
latterly connected with a private Normal School. 
We cordially commend him to Superintendents 
and Teachers. Though the chief part of the ex- 
pense of the undertaking will be borne by this 
Journal, it is to be distinctly understood, that, as 
Lecturer and Instructor, he represents the School 
Department and not the Journal. It is only in 
receiving orders for the Journal, and in transmit- 
ting to us educational information, that he will 
act as our agent. 


Blackboard Drawing. 

We regret that No. 2, of Miss GILMoUR’s series 
of articles on this subject did not reach us till 
the 26th of last month, too late for the present 
number. It shall appear as soon as possible. 


Honor to whom Honor is Due. 

The article upon *‘ Normal Schools and Insti- 
tutes,’ in pages 22 and 23 of our last issue, cred- 
ited to the Maryland Teacher, originally appeared 
as a leading editorial in the Sunday School Times, 


and is from the pen of Dr. Joun 8. HART, prin- 
cipal of the New Jersey State Normal School. 
By an oversight, no doubt, the proper credit was 
omitted in the journal first named, hence our 
own mistake in crediting the article to our Mary- 
land cotemporary. 


Printing for and by the Blind. 

When the Deaf-mute goes forth from the insti- 
tution for his class and condition, he is on an 
equality with every one who professes the full 
use of his five senses, in the matters of reading 
and writing. The whole universe of printed fact 
and thought and science and literature is open to 
him. He can never again fall back into the state 
of ‘‘ mute obstruction’? from which the nobility 
of public benefaction emancipated him. He could 
not ‘if he would, again become. ignorant. He 
necessarily writes and reads ‘‘all the time,’’ and 
thus goes on learning to the end of his life. Not 
so the Blind man. True, he has learned to read 
and to write ; but to him the libraries of the world 
are not open. Lacking sight, he reads and writes 
only by touch, and therefore his book must be 
specially prepared for his peculiar wants and 
condition. 

Hence it is, that books, and particularly those 
of periodical literature, especially adapted to his 
condition, are not only essential to the preserva- 
tion as well as advancement of his education and 
mental improvement, but they are a debt due to 
him by the same public which gave the other- 
wise worthless power to use them. What would 
be thought of the parent who gave his lame child 


' the aid of crutches, yet who broke them as soon 


as that child was perfect in their use, and then 
left him to crawl on the ground, as before? So 
it is with printing for the blind. They cannot 
procure or support a literature for themselves, 
owing to the smallness of their number and their 
general destitution of means. Yet without it, 
they inevitably fall back nearly to the hopeless 
stute of darkness whence the public took them. 
It is a duty of the public, then, and of every one 
who can afford it, to aid in the preparation and 
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dissemination of proper reading for the blind ; 
and it is to point out this duty, in connection 
with a very ready and cheap means of aiding in 
its discharge, that these lines are penned. 

‘*Kneass’s Philadelphia Magazine for the 
Blind” Vol. 1, No. 3is now before us. Itisa 
quarterly of 84 pages, each page about 9 by 12 
inches in size, and replete with useful and inter- 
esting matter, in the proper raised letters for the 
blind. The price is only $3,50 a year; and no 
one can do a better thing for the blind than to 
aid its publication and circulation. The gift of 
a copy to an educated blind neighbor, or to one 
striving to educate himself, would be an invaluable 
present ; it would be not only to some extent 
** sight to the eyes’’ but ‘‘ light to the mind.” 

It is proper to add that N. B. Kneass, jr., 
1701 Summer street, Philadelphia, publishes also 
a variety of books and documents for the blind, 
and that the work—the printing we mean—is done 
by the blind persons. So that aid to this enter- 
prize is double ; not only affording employment 
to blind mechanics but light to those who sit in 
darkness. 

Mr. E. W. WHELAN, an educated blind man, 
whose address is 1912 Rittenhouse street, Phila- 
delphia, is general agent for the above publica- 
tions, and engaged in preparing others. 





Our State School Reports. 

Owing to the wretched form in which the An- 
nual Reports of the earlier Superintendents of 
Common Schools were published, and the want 
of interest which long prevailed on the subject, 
few copies of those documents, previous to 1860, 
are now to be found. The practice, commenced 
about that time, of having all the copies of the 
annual report neatly bound, has, however, tend- 
ed to the preservation of a considerable number 
of those issued since. The very fact that they 
were sent forth, not as ill-printed and loose pam- 
phlets but as bound books, at once ensured many 
of them a place on the library shelf; and there 
they now are,—it may be, not much more read 
than their predecessors, but still ready to be 
used when needed, and in a form not disgraceful 
to the library or the book case. This, with the 
. regular publication of the annual reports, in the 
appropriate volumes of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, sirkee 1852, has preserved those docu- 
ments in print since the last named year, and 
made them tolerably accessible for all purposes 
of statistics and other reference. But, owing to 
the first mentioned causes, there is not now 
known to be in existence, in the State, a full 
series of the Annual Reports since 1534, except 
the one belonging to the Editor of this journal. 

The present State Superintendent, a short time 
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since, attempted to collect a set, but he found it 
to be impossible ; and thus attention has been at- 
tracted to the subject. As the best expedient, 
under the circumstances of the case, that officer 
has proposed that the reports from 1835 till 1852, 
shall be reprinted in this journal, as space may 
serve, that, in this way, these documents be re- 
stored to accessibility and preserved from the ob- 
livion’into which they are so rapidly passing. Of 
course the Journal is ready for any measure tend- 
ing to the good, or the convenience, or the credit 
of the system ; and accordingly a commencment 
of this work of retrieval from oblivion of the 
efforts of the State and her earlier officers, in this 
great interest, will be found in this number. 

No apology is offered to the readers of the 
Journal for this departure from its usual con- 
tents. It is felt that, taking all the relations of 
the subject into view, the space could not be bet- 
ter occupied ; and therefore this practice will be 
continued till all the reports, previous to that of 
1852, shall have been thus reprinted. These, 
with the series since 1852 already in the Journal, 
will put its readers in possession of a full set since 
the beginning of the system, though not in the 
regular chronological order. 

At the same time, it is to be understood, that 
every successive number of the Journal will not 
contain one of the reports. They will only be 
inserted when there shall be room, without ex- 
cluding other more pressing matter,—such as the 
proceedings of the State ‘l'eachers’ Association, 
the annual report of the current year, &c. But, 
in time, all the reports before 1852 will be thus 
reprinted. 

In commencing this re-publication, it would 
have been satisfactory and instructive to reprint 
also some other documents preliminary to, and 
explanatory of the origin of our present system,— 
such as extracts from the Executive Message of 
Governor WoLF—the real father of that system— 
the able report of JoserH G. CLARKSON to the 
House of Representatives in 1832-3]; that of 
SaMUEL BRECK in 1833-4; with, interspersed 
amongst the reports in the proper years, the sey- 
eral school laws that have been enacted in the 
progress of the system to its present advanced 
condition. But the space at command does not 
permit all this. Still, as an appropriate introduc- 
tion, the report of the Hon. SAMUEL M’KEAN, 
as Secretary of the Commonwealth, briefly 
showing the educational condition of the State 
in 1832, in reference to primary education by 
State encouragement, has been given; and to 
this is added, as next in order, the first Com- 
mon School Law, approved on the 15th day 
of April, 1834. These, with the two very mea- 
ger reports of the first Ex-officio State Superit- 
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tendent, JAMES FINDLAY, and a supplementary 
report by his successor in February, 1836, will 
introduce the real era of the beginning of the sys- 
tem for practical purposes, which was the pass- 
age of the general school law of June 13, 1836. 

The fact that the first annual report of Super- 
intendent, now reprinted, is mainly occupied 
by a statement of difficulties and inaccuracies in 
the new law, requires an explanation, without 
which injustice might be done, in the mind of 
the reader, to several of the best and most intel- 
ligent school men of that day, who voted for its 
passage. 

For many years—even as far back as 1816— 
attempts were made almost annually to secure a 
better provision for the education of our youth 
than that afforded by the pauper act of 1809. 
These uniformly failed, mainly because the pub- 
lic mind was not yet prepared for the measure, 
but partly also because the friends of general ed- 
ucation could not agree upon the details of the 
plan, amongst themselves. This last difficulty 
had become so obvious that in 1833-4, the leading 
friends of education in that session of the Legis- 
lature, by common consent, agreed not to differ 
about the details of a system, but to adopt and 
pass whatever liberal act on the subject the Com- 
mittee on Education might then offer. 


The Hon. Samuel M’Kean. 

The recalling to mind of the foregoing facts, 
also brings up other reminiscences,—many of 
which are rapidly passing away forever, with the 
times in which the events occurred and with 
their actors. The reader must excuse the at- 
tempt to preserve one of these, especially as it 
presents a good specimen of the effects of our 
free institutions. 

During the session of 1831-2 the writer, one 
afternoon, was seated in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, then not in session, beside 
Mr. Levin H. Jackson, one of the members from 
Lancaster county. A portly, fine-looking gentle- 
man of about 50 years of age and dressed some- 
what in the old fashioned style, approached ; 
_ and after inquiring whether he had the pleasure 
of speaking with Mr. Jackson of Lancaster 
county, the following dialogue occurred : 

‘* Were you,” said the stranger, ‘‘a resident of 
Brafiford county and were you engaged in the 
lumber business in ?”? naming a year now 
forgotten. 





“*T was,” said Mr. Jackson. 

‘*Do you remember,’ said he, ‘‘during that 
Fall, being applied to for work, by a young man 
desirous of employment, but so ill provided with 
means, that he was obliged to ask you to ad- 
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vance him money enough to buy an axe and some 
other necessaries to begin with ?” 

**T do not remember the circumstanee,”’ replied 
Mr. Jackson; ‘‘but if I complied with the re- 
quest I hope it proved a benefit.” 

“It did,’’ said he ; “it gave him a start in life, 
which, with the small amount of education he 
had been enabled to acquire, was the means of 
making him somewhat successful. His name is 
SAMUEL M’KEAN. He is now Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I am the per- 
gon ; and hearing that my early friend was in the 
Legislature, I could not deny myself the pleasure 
of returning my thanks for your great kindness 
to me and of asking fora renewal of the acquaint- 
ance.”’ ; 

A pleasant conversation of course followed, 
during which the writer became acquainted with 
Mr. M’Kean, whom he afterwards found to be 
a warm-hearted, clear-headed man, of great deter- 
mination of character and much knowledge of 
the world. He died a few years afterwards, re- 
gretted by all who knew him intimately. 


Prohibition of Corporal Punishment. 


Latterly there has sprouted and now there is 
fast growing up a most dangerous heresy in the 
educational field. It is the abolishment of Cor- 
poral Punishment. Already in New Jersey it 
has matured into the form of an Act of Assemby. 
The rod is no longer to be used in that State, as 
appears by the annexed article from the June 
number of the American Educational Monthly. 
We agree in all said by our cotemporary on the 
subject, except as to the construction which 
ought to and will be given to the words ‘“ Cor- 
poral Punishment.’’ There is little question but 
that the courts will construe them to mean the 
infliction of the rod, or blows upon the person 
otherwise given. They will not be taken to com- 
prehend bodily restraint,—the keeping in of the 
pupil after school hours, or any kind of punish- 
ment by constraint or position, except blows 
upon the person. But even thus limited, the law 
and the principle upon which it is based, are 
wrong. It will soon be repealed. In fact, so 
clear are we in this opinion, that we rather re- 
joice that the act has been passed. It will soon 
test the theory of the extreme moral suasionists ; 
and their failure after this trial will for years put 
an end to the dangerous heresy. 

Let the youth of a nation be raised up in the 
principles and trained in the practices, that they 
are only to do what is pleasant to themselves, 
and only to believe what they comprehend,—and 
the moral character of that nation, when such 
self-pleasing infidels shall comé to rule, may be 
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predicted, without any aid from the spirit of pro- 
phecy. Yet what does mere moral suasion lead 
to, but the first named of these dangers ? 

After all, the very best lesson the boy or giyl 
acquires at school is the power of self-control— 
of restraint—of doing that which, though useful, 
is unpleasant at the time. But take from the 
teacher all power, not only to compel the forma- 
tion of this habit, but to punish for open and 
positive school-crime, and the days not only of 
“right supremacy” but of proper obedience and 
right doing in reference to others, are at an end. 

Every year we live impresses more clearly the 
divine wisdom of the passage: ‘‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.’’ Here, it is evi- 
dently the habit of well-doing that is intended, 
and not merely the doing of right on every occa- 
sion from a course of reasoning gone into and 
perfected for and on each occasion. It is training 
that is meant,—the impression of proper habits 
upon the character. And when we think how 
few of our acts even in adult life, are the effects 
of actual reflection, and how many of mere habit, 
and what a small proportion of our doings of 
every day duty are pleasant in themselves, the 
wise adaptedness of the inspired writer’s rule be- 
comes plainly evident. 

On this account it is—carrying out further tie 
idea involyed—that latterly we have lost confi- 
dence in the theory of those who insist, that the 
punishment of a pupil must be such as will put 
him in mind of the offence itself,—must, in other 
words, grow out of the wrong and be, by a kind 
of lex talionis, an inexorably fated compensation 
of evil for violated good, of pain for unlawful 
pleasure. Such theory leads to rationalism, to 
materialism, and will be apt, as we think, to im- 
press on the mind and heart of the pupil, that he 
is to go free of all guilt and remorse, the instant 
he has paid the penalty in kind. In fact, it leaves 
no room whatever for remorse. It squares the 
account in a kind of Dr. and Cr. fashion, and 
starts the peccant pupil absolved from the past, 
and ready for any new crime to which the future 
may tempt. 

We are not and never were an advocate for the 
use of the rod on any and all occasions. With 
us it is only to be resorted to, when all other 
means of restraint fail. We look upon it, not as 
a means of reformation but of restraint,—more 
for the good and the peace of others and of the 
school, than of the subject of it. We would first 
resort to reasoning, persuasion, milder forms of 
punishment and every method promising the de- 
sired result. But all these failing, we would, 
in terrorem and for the good of all parties, use cor- 
poral punishment ; and this as an incomparably 
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less evil, than that of either permitting the school 
to be brought into disorder by the contumacious 
offender, or of expelling him to the streets as a 
hopeless reprobate, to be only checked in his 
vareer of ruin by a few years halt in the House 
of Refuge. But to the remarks of our cotempo- 
rary :— 


Unwise LEGISLATION ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By the new School Law of New Jersey, it is 
enacted (Sec. 80): That no teacher shall be per- 
mitted to inflict corporal punishment upon any 
pupil in any school in the State. This, we be- 
lieve, is the first instance of the entire prohibition 
of corporal punishment in school by State enact- 
ment. It is natural that the opponents of the 
‘*birch”’ should rejoice at such an endorsement 
of their views, and consider the law a great moral 
triumph. Possibly it may be. The home train- 
ing of New Jersey children may be so excellent, 
that punishment can safely be prohibited in the 
schools ; but we doubt it. If we are wrong, and 
we hope we are, we may shortly begin to look for 
another law forbidding the imprisonment and 
other ‘‘ corporal’? punishment of men and women: 
for if the unreasoning children of New Jersey 
may be kept in order by moral suasion alone, how 
much more may those who have arrived at years 
of discretion. Let the reform go on, and soon 
offenders against the law may cease to tremble 
with fear of ‘getting justice’? in New Jersey 
courts. ‘ 

We spoke of the prohibition of punishment ad- 
visedly. The law forbids the infliction of corporal 
punishment, without limitation. Any infliction 
of bodily pain asa penalty for wrong doing is 
therefore prohibited. Is a boy required to stand 
upon the floor? That is bodily restraint ; it is 
corporal punishment, painful to the poor boy’s 
legs, and if his sensibilities are not entirely blunt- 
ed, it shocks his nervous system, and makes him 
hang his head in shame. Let it not be done, it 
is against the law. Is a boy kept in at recess, or 
after school? He is deprived of needed recreation ; 
his body suffers, to say nothing of his brain. It 
is corporal punishment, and must not be allowed. 
But, it may be urged, the corporal punishment 
implied, is flogging. Then it should have been 
so stated: and common prudence might also 
have provided that on breaking the rod of correc- 
tion, there should not be suffered in its stead sub- 
stitutes that are worse. Punishments that task 
the mind, lacerate the sensibilities, or kill the 
affections, are infinitely more severe than blows 
which mark the body : and because they leave no 
immediate visible marks, are more likely to be 
carried to excess than the infliction of superficial 
stripes. 

On the score of humanity, we believe the rod 
to be a more healthful and less dangerous means 
of enforcing discipline than many of the emotional 
tortures freely employed by those who would be 
shocked at the idea of ‘‘ thrashing’? a rebellious 
youngster. The great majority of school children 
obey the laws of school, as good citizens the laws 
of the State, not from fear of punishment, but be- 
cause of innate self-respect and sense of right. 
These are seldom or never amenable to punish- 
ment. The loss of standing in school, and in the 
affection of their teachers, that follows upon wrong 
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doing, is sufficient penalty for any misdemeanors 
that they may be guilty of. But there are others 
who are not to be reached, certainly not at first, 
by such influences. They are to restrained. 
only by fear of punishment. So long as they re- 
main in school, good order and discipline cannot 
be maintained, except the teacher has power to 
inflict such punishment. Teachers are human, 


and tat may be injudiciously exercised. But 
the danger of excessive use of the rod is certainly 
no greater, if it is as great, as the danger of an 
ignorant and unfeeling infliction of more severe, 
though less palpable penalties. If teachers are 
not to be trusted in the one case, no more are 
they in the other. If they are not to be trusted 


in either, they are not fit for their office. 








Monthly Accord for Lennaylvania, 


Writing Conventions—IJmportant Announcement: A 
Series of Writing Conventions for the instruction and 
drill of teachers and others in Penmanship, will be held 
for one week at each of the following named places in 
Pennsylvania during the months of August and Septem- 
ber next. 

Yorx—August 5th to 16th. 

WILLIAMsPoRT—August 19th to 24th. 

LATROBE—September 2nd to 7th. 

There will be three Lectures daily by the undersigned, 
and it is confidently expected that all who attend will 
secure a thorough knowledge of the Art and much sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Terms for the Course, Five Dollars. Tickets can be 
obtained fromthe County Superintendent ; or by remitting 
to the undersigned. Further particulars will be an- 
nounced in the local papers. H. W. ELitsworta, 
Author and Teacher of Penmanship in the Publie Schools. 

756 BRroaDWAy, New York. 


Apams: At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Pennsylvania College, the resignation of Prof. F. A. 
MUHLENBURG, jr., a8 Professor of Ancient Languages, 
was accepted, to take effect at the close of the present 
session. 

Prof. Muhlenburg, as was stated in our last issue, 
leaves Gettysburg to accept the Presidency of the Allen- 
town Collegiate Institute. The nomination of his succes- 
sor devolves on the Pennsylvania Synod, which will meet 
in July. The nomination thus made, to be subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. 

The Board directed that the erection of the main build- 
ing for the Preparatory Department be at once proceeded 
with. The proper Committee have accepted the bid of 
Mr. McCoy, of Chambersburg, who proposes to put up 
the building for $18,300. It is to be located on the brow 
of hill on the Carlisle road and will occupy a command- 
ing position—being a part of the ground fought over by 
the 11th Corps on the first of July, 1863. It is to be built 
of brick, and large enough to accommodate about 65 
pupils. The name unanimously and very fitly given to 
the new building is Stevens Hall, in compliment to the 
venerable and veteran champion of Education in Penn- 
sylvania. The resolution was couched in the following 
terms, viz: 

Resolved, That in token of our appreciation of the val- 
. uable services rendered to the cause of education by the 
Hon. THappevs Stevens, and of his constant active in- 
terest in the growth of Pennsylvania College, the name 
of the Preparatory building be the Stevens Hall. 

B.iatr: The Hollidaysburg Seminary (male and female) 
Rev. Josepu WavuGu Principal, has been in successful 
operation for one year, and encouraged by its character 
thus far, certain liberal citizens have determined to erect 
a commodious and beautiful building, designed by 
Messrs. Sloan & Hutton, of Philadelphia, and estimated 
to cost $35,000. The location is one of the most beauti- 
ful on the Juniata River. Much work has already been 
done onthe building, and it will be rapidly pushed to 
completion. The managers have secured a charter, and 
design making the institution permanent. Several hun- 
dred dollars have recently been expended in the purchase 
of chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

CamBria: We have before us arecent No. of The 
Teachers’ Advocate, published at Johnstown, Messrs. J. 


FRANK Conpon, and Tuo. J. Cuypman, editors and pub- 
lishers. It is designed to make this the local official 
organ of a number of County Superintendents. The 
Superintendents of Indiana, Clearfield, Blair, Westmore- 
land, and Cambria, already make their announcements 
ete., through its columns. It is an interesting little 
shect, its management is in good hands, and The Advo- 
cate will no doubt render valuable aid to the educational 
work in this part of the State. We wish it an abundant 
measure of success, in the prompt and steady support of 
the teachers and others interested in advancing the same 
good work. Terms: Seventy-five cents a year; single 
copies ten cents. Address Teachers’ Advocate, Box 8, 
Johnstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 


CUMBERLAND: A late number of the Mechanicsburg 
Journal has a good word for Prof. Hink.e, a well-known 
teacher of that place. The editor, a former pupil, says: 
‘‘Prof. HINKLE, has given almost thirty-five years of his 
life to the cause of education, twenty-one of which have 
been devoted to instructing the youth of Mechanicsburg, 
and there are comparatively few of our citizens who 
have arrived at the years of early manhood and woman- 
hood, and have spent any portion of their earlier life in 
this place, who have not had the benefit of his instruction. 
He has been a most successful teacher, and will long be 
held in grateful remembrance by his many pupils.”’ 


Carson: The report of Mr. 8. W. Rice, Principal of 
the Mauch Chunk public schools, shows the number of 
pupils enrolled during the year-to have been 799. The 
schools are now graded, with a session of ten months. 
The proceeds of an exhibition held some time since were 
appropriated to the purchase of a school organ. 

CrawrFrorpD: Allegheny College, at Meadville, celebrat- 
ed its annual commencement during the last week in June. 
“This College has a full and efficient Faculty. It has 
much philosophical and chemical apparatus which has been 
examined and highly commended by Professors in some 
of the oldest and best institutions of the country. It has 
also extensivé and valuabl¢ cabinets; and the nucleus of 
an Art Gallery containing already much of interest. <A 
large well furnished boarding hall is provided for students 
and at moderate terms. The whole number af students 
in attendance at the college the past year, was one hundred 
and fifty-three. The prospect for an increased attendance 
during the coming year is encouraging.” 

Cuester: We learn from our West Chester exchanges 
of a very pleasant reunion of his old pupils and other 
friends, among them many distinguished guests, held some 
weeks since at the boarding school of Mr. Wm. F. WYERS, 
in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of his services 
in the educational field of this, his adopted country. The 
most interesting part of the ceremonies, Were the presen- 
tations by the teachers and students, of a number of costly 
gifts, to the Principal of the institution. These took 
place in the large recitation room, and were witnessed by 
the school and assembled guests. A beautiful gold headed 
cane was presented by Capt. pz Mazrimre, the executive 
officer of the school, in the name and in behalf of several 
teachers. A very large and elegant American gold lever 
watch, a massive chain of the same material, together 
with a beatiful album, adorned with photographs ofall his 
present, and many of his old pupils, were presented by 
Mr. Cuas. Cutts, Chairman of the Cadet’s Committee of 
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Arrangement, in a neat address, which was responded to 
with feeling by the recipient. 

Detaware: Col. Hyatt’s Military Academy, now oc- 
cupying the buildings near Upland, which were used 
‘during the war as a soldiers’ hospital, is to remain at 
‘Chester. Land for the permanent location of the institu- 
‘tion has been purchased and the necessary improvements 
are to be commenced at once. The location of the 
Academy will be upon a portion of Spencer M’Ilvain’s 

roperty, of which some twenty acres have been secured. 

he price paid was $90 per acre. It is situated upon the 
Eastern boundary at the North Ward, upon the high belt 
of ground running parallel with and about a mile from 
the river. 

Erie: We have received the following from the Edin- 
boro Normal School: *‘ The examination of the gradua- 
ting class was concluded on the 11th inst., two weeks after 
the close of school. There were six members, two males 
and four females. The State Superintendent was present 
and examined the class in Mental Philosophy and Theory 
of Teaching. The next term will open two weeks earlier 
than usual, shortening the Summer vacation to six weeks. 
This change, it is thought, will accommodate students 
who wish to teach during the winter, and who have, here- 
tofore, found the late close of the Fall term an incon- 
venience. The trustees have made a material change, to 
operate during the coming year, in the arrangements for 
conducting the school. It is hoped by them and others 
interested, that, on the new basis, the facilities for doing 
good will be increased. The present Principal and 
teachers all remain to carry out the arrangements. Prof. 
THOMPSON was applied to by the Meadville Board of 

Directors, to fill the office just created, of City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars. 
He declined the appointment, however, and will still con- 
tinue to fill his department of Natural Science. The 
County Superintendents present at the examination, give 
favorable accounts of school affairs in their respective 
counties, and evince the same interest and confidence in 
the Normal School as ever.” 


Lycominc : Two commodious school houses are now in 
process of erection in Williamsport. The board of school 
directors of the city consists of twenty-one members. 


PHILADELPHIA: The inauguration exercises of the 
** Teachers’ Institute of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia”’ took place at the Central High School, Broad and 
Green streets, June 21st. 

Interesting addresses were made by George I. Richie, 
Presidcnt of the Institute, who introduced Edward Ship- 
pen, Esq., President of the Board of Controllers ; Profes- 
sor Charles J. Stille, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Rey. P. 8. Henson and Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 

The objects of the Institute are, the improvement of the 
Teachers of the Public Schools of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, by means of lectures, essays and discus- 
sions upon educational topics ; by practial illustration of 
modes of teaching; by the formation of a Teachers Li- 
brary ; by reading and other elocutionary exercises, and, 
at the same time, to create and keep alive a deeper public 
interest in education. 

Mr. Surpren said he was glad to find that the business 
committee have secured the best lecturers for their bene- 
fit this winter ; Agassiz amongthe number. If he had to 
ask a personal request, it would be that they not only en- 
rol their own names, but influence those of their associates 
in the profession to do so. There is a great public cause 
to subserve. The Smithsonian Institute is now engaged 
in collecting all the works upon American education, to 
be found. They say they are applied to by every mail for 
American school books, from England and foreign coun- 
tries. They aregdemanding all the works that are pub- 
lished with us on education. 

Professor WicKEeRSHAM, said he was very glad to be 
present on this occasion, atthe inauguration ofa new era in 
the interests of the school teachers of Philadelphia. ‘‘ You 
have done me the honor to make me an honorary member 
of your society, and you make mention of the little 
effort I made towards its incorporation. I did interest 
myself at Harrisburg for the passage of the incorporation 
bill, but to Mr. Surppen, it is due principally that this 
bill has been passed. 

*T notice that the object of your institution is to improve 
the teachers themselves. You must divide your institute 
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into sub-classes throughout the city, in every ward, every 
school. Organize yourselves for enlightenment, &c. 
Does it need a personal suggestion to this work. It 
should not be necessary to ask the teachers to make this 
institution a success. These institutes have now become 
general throughout the State, and the State has allowed 
an appropriation of some $25,000 to 30,000 for their 
benefit. In this Pennsylvania is ahead of any other State 
in the country. 

‘*There are seven hundred and fifty thousand children in 
this Commonwealth, whose moral training is in the 
hands of the teachers. It is a noble position, and if 
teachers want to elevate their position they must elevate 
themselves. It is the worst of quackery for a teacher to 
attempt to teach without understanding the human mind 
and human heart; and this knowledge will only come 
from their own study and exertions, by encouraging 
Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools. I believe we 
will not be able to maintain a republican government in 
this country unless we can educate the masses thoroughly; 
all classes, not the rich alone, if we wish to make demo- 
cratic institutions safe in this country. A common 
school system should be good enough for the best, and 
cheap enough for the poor, and so broad that all could 
receive the benefit of it. (Applause.) I believe your 
heart is too small for your body. Your High School is 
not in proportion to the body. You should have more 
than one thousand High School students out of eighty 
thousand primary students. You also need competent 
superintendents, who wili daiiy look at the schools of the 
city, and attend to their numerous wants. All the other 
larger cities, New York, Baltimore and the Western cities 
have these Inspectors. You are behind in this respect. 
It has been stated that out in the interior we have neg- 
lected education, but it is not the: case. Ican vouch 
that instead of this, Pennsylvania is really ahead of every 
State, not excepting Massachusetts.’’ 

Professor STiLLe said:—I feel a sympathy for this 
cause, and in explaining this sympathy the speaker went 
into brief review of his connection for the last twenty 
years with public school education in this city. What 
makes our system superior to our old fogy notions of 
school ‘** marms”’ is, that our present lady teachers are, 
notwithstanding their fragile bodies, possessed of that 
eminently American characteristie—a nervous energy 
that never flags,—and when controlled by duty, and with 
conscience as their guide, their mission is performed 
vilently, but so effectually that in twenty years the sys- 
tem has been completely metamorphosed. 


ScHUYLKILL: We clip a paragraph from a long arti- 
cle on Examinations, which appears in the Miner’s 
Journal, written by the County Superintendent, Jesse 
NEWLIN, Esq. He says: *‘ We have not heard of a single 
teacher who is studiously advancing himself, complain of 
the rigidness of our examinations; because by this means, 
we sift out the indolent and inefficient, and thus make 
the most remunerative and pleasant positions seek the 
teacher, instead of his seeking them. The objects thus 
accomplised are not only attributable to examinations 
but to their increased rigidness, which, during the past 
four years, has, with other causes, nearly or quite doubled 
the salaries in a large number of districts, and added fifty 
per cent to the length of the termin many. With these 
encouraging results in our favor, we mean to keep the 
standard as high as possible, so as to secure for our 
schools the best qualified teachers available.”’ 


SxyDER: The commencement exercises of the Mis- 
sionary Institute at Selinsgrove, were held June 4th. The 
address before the Philosophian Society of the Institute 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Stork, of Baltimore, his 
subject ** Success in Life.” On the evening of the 4th 
the annual commencement exercises of the Susquehanna 
Female College took place, the graduating class six in 
number. The gymnastic, dumb-bell and ring exercises, 
by Miss FrRENCH’s class of thirty-two young ladies, we 
find spoken of as a very interesting part of the pro- 
gramme,—the skillful handling of the dumb-bells and 
rings, and the graceful evolutions, by this class, showing 
that they had received not a little training in a branch of 
education which is so often neglected in our institutions 
of learning. It is said that Prof. Domer has purchased 
the Seminary, and intends erecting a large addition to 
to the present building during the Summer. 
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Srxtgen Years Aco: We have lately come across a 
copy of the ‘“‘ Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania, for the School Year 
ending June 1, 1850.”" From it we make some extracts 
that may be interesting, showing, as they do by a com- 
parison with the Report for last year, the wonderfnl 
ptr of our public school system in the last sixteen years. 
n 1850, whole No. of schools 8,510 

“ 


In 1866, “ scien 13,146 
In 1850, ‘“ “* * teachers 10,907 
In 1866, “ “6 6 16,141 
In 1850, “ ee pupils 424,344 
In 1866, “ “6 725,312 
In 1850, total expenditure for tuition, &c. $$ 926,447 65 
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In 1866, total expenditure for tuition, &c. 3,266,509 00 


While the number of schools, teachers, and pupils has 
increased so vastly in these *«’xteen years, yet, singularly 
enough, the number of male teachers in 1850 was greater 
than in 1866; for in the former year the number was 
6,972, while in the latter only 6,134. To what this singu- 
lar disparity is owing, it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
tell. Lowness of salaries will not entirely account for it ; 
for the average salary of male teachers in 1850, was but 
$17 20 per month, while in 1866, it was $34 34, almost 
double. In the former year, however, the number of fe- 
male teachers was but 3,935, in the latter 8,707. In 1850, 
the average salary of female teachers was but $10 15, in 
1866, $26 31.— Teachers Advocate. 
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Harpers’ Writinc Books. Or Symmetrical Penman- 
ship, with MARGINAL DrRawinG Lessons; for Schools 
and Families. In ten numbers. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1867. 


We have long contended that writing is but a branch of 
Drawing and that both, under the name of “ Graphics,” 
ought to be taught together. The beginning, middle and 
ending of each is the same: The making of lines and 
dots to represent objects to the eye. Grapho or Grammo 
did not merely mean J write, in Greek, though we have 
assumed the word as the root of all our English terms 
relating to writing. It meant, more properly, to draw 
lines representing objects to the eye, including also the 
drawing of lines in writing. With us it should have 
the same breadth of application not only for etymological 
but for the best educational reasons. The child who has 
acquired the power of eye, hand and mind to make a line 
of any desired length, form, direction or relation to 
another line, has already acquired the rudiments—the 
true principles—of writing, and only needs practice in the 
various letters and their connections, to be what is called 
a writer,—a writer too whose execution will rest upon 
principle and not on mere thoughtless imitation. 

And here is a set of copy books approaching very 
nearly to the completion of this sound educational idea. 
Each book—of which there are to be ten, and of these the 
first four are before us—contains 24 pages of good paper, 
properly ruled to give the size of the letters and the slant. 


At the head is the copy in black lines or letters—proceed- 


ing progressively from a straight slanted line to finished 
small hand, capitals &c ; and the greater part of the page 
is prepared for copying by the Pen. The same copy is 
also given in white lines on a dark surface, for Slate ex- 
ercises : all very good for writing. But what pleases us 
most—very greatly, indeed—are the copies or models for 
Drawing on the outside margin of each page, embracing 
every form of line, on a dark surface, from plain lines to 
a great variety of combinations of the line in every direc- 
tion, and most of them representing familiar objects, such 
as Slates, Tables, Books &c. and ending, in Book No. 4, 
with Houses, Towers, Flowers &c. These are all system- 
atically arranged, so as to be not only correctly but slowly 
progressive. On the covers are plain and very full but 
brief directions for the use of these books, both in writing 
and drawing, with Definitions of the terms employed, 
Analysis of the letters, both small and capital, Rules for 


Punetuation in writing, and for shading, which may be 

called the punctuation of Drawing, &c., &e. 

We cheerfully commend this series to the attention of 
Directors and Teachers. We would like to learn the 
result of an experiment, by its use, of making Drawing 
the primary, and Writing only the secondary object, with 
a class of beginners. 

Tue Cuemistry OF Common Tunes. By Stevenson 
Macadam, Ph. D., F. R. 8. E., F.C. 8., Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Surgeons Hall, London, &c., &c. 12mo. 184 
pages; with an Index. T. Nelson & Sons, London 
and New York, 1867. 

This reprint of Prof. Macadam’s admirable little work 
deserves the attention of Teachers. It strips the science 
of Chemistry of much of its dryness ; and, connecting its 
laws and principles, in a most interesting and practical 
manner, with the things which every day meet our notice, 
it adds the merit of usefulness to the value of scientific 
pursuit. The work, after an Introduction devoted to 
“The Chemistry of the World around us,” is divided into 
four Parts: The First treats of, “the Atmosphere, and 
its relations to Plants and Animals ;”’ the second, of ‘‘the 
Earth or Soil, in its relations to Plants and Animals ;” 
the third of “the Decay of Plants and Animals;” and 
the fourth, of “the Circulation of Matter.”’ Under each 
of these heads there are subdivisions; and the whole i: 
accompanied with admirable directions for Experiments 
and illustrative Engravings. This is the most naturally 
inductive, scientifically practical, easily understood and 
interesting book on Chemistry we have seen. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: For the use of 
Schools and Academies. With Copious Parsing Exer- 
cises. By Wm. Bingham, A. M., Supt. of Bingham 
School (Mebaneville, N.C.) 207 pages 12mo. E. H. 
Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1867. 

This work is by the same author whose Latin Grammar 
was commended to the reader’s favor a few months ago. 
Following the idea of Dr. Bullions, he, as far as possible, 
uses the same form of rule and definition in this as in his 
Latin Grammar, in order to save the labor of pupils, who 
shall study both. This is a good practice, if not carried 
to excess and made to break down the radical differences 
between an inflected and a non-inflected language. Per- 


haps there is an over-learning in this direction here,—a 
desire, for instance, to re-introduce five of the cases of 
nouns, according to the Latin—omitting the ablative— 
being.apparent. With this exception we can indorse this 
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as a good book. And when this can be said, with truth, 
of another addition to the already long list of English 
Grammars, a great deal is said. The arrangement is 
good ; the language is clear and expressive ; the defini- 
tions are comprehensive yet full; and the examples and 
exercises numerous and appropriate. The selections for 
Parsing are especially full and good, and the “ notes’ 
upon thera remarkably suggestive. 


A History or Enouisn Lirerature, in a Series of Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By Wm. F. Collier LL. D. Trin. 
College, Dublin. Author of “School History of the 
British Empire” &c. 538 pages 12mo. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, Grand St. New York. 1867. 


This history is on a different plan from most of those 
which seek to present the subject of English literature to 
the student of that elegant and essential branch of polite 
learning. Instead of an account of the gradual growth 
of the thing itself, it gives the literary lives of those 
who produced that thing :—it treats more of the literary 
men than of their works, but adds tothe life of each 
author, specimens of his style and efforts. Of course 
these authors are divided into classes, each embracing an 
era in the development of the language and mind of the 
nation, from the earliest efforts at English book-making 
to the present time. To the whole is added, in ten pages, 
“an appendix of American Literature.’? Perhaps this 
mode of treating the subject is the best. At any rate, it 
has more life in it and attracts the reader’s attention 
more strongly than a mere chronological, didactic ac- 
count of English Literature as a subject, abstracted, as 
far as possible,-from English authors. The undertaking 
has been executed with good taste, judgment and fair- 
ness, and the author’s portion of it is in a clear pleasant 
style. It is of course the reprint of an English work. 
Perrce’s PATENTED SLATED SURFACE: 

1. Patent Primary Slate No.1. For Writing. 

x. ” 66 No. 2. For Drawing. 

3. Improved Statep Cory Book. For Writing. 

All these useful articles are according to the Spencerian 
System of Penmanship, by Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co., New York. No. 1. is an admirable, light and dura- 
ble slate, tipped at the corners with metal, and surrounded 
in the place of the wooden frame of a real slate, with the 
Letters—Roman and Script—and other matter, for copies 
in white lines. No. 2 is an article of the same kind and 
size, with copies or models for Drawing at the edges— 
progressing from the straight line to the heads of animals. 
This is an admirable aid to the teaching of Drawing or 
graphics as well as a means of engaging the attention, 
usefully of the little ones, when time would otherwise 
hang heavily on their hands. No.3 is a slated copy- 
book, of two pages, regularly ruled and spaced, but with 
fourteen separate copy slips, on white paper, at the head; 
thus in reality giving fourteen progressive copies, each of 
which, after being made with the slate-pencil, may be 
rubbed out and repeated any number of times, till mas- 
tered. The surface of all these articles is the best we 
have seen ;—not only as dark and smooth as that of the 
real slate, but catching the pencil with equal readiness 
and making a plain aud easily obliterated mark. 

THe Great Citres or BasHan, and Syria’s Holy Places. 

By the Rev. J. L. Porter A. M., author of “Five years 


in Damascus” &c., &e. 12mo. 877 pages, with an 
Index. T. Nelson & Sons, New York. 1867. 


All but the first hundred pages of this very valuable 
reprint of a recent English book, consists of one of the 
best accounts we have seen of the Holy Land. The 
author is very happy in locating the most interesting 
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events of the Bible, and in showing the literalness with 

which its prophecies have been fulfiilled. But the main 

value of his contribution to biblical literature is found in 
the opening portion, devoted to the “ Land of Bashan.” 

In this hitherto little known portion of eastern Palestine, 

it is really startling to read the author traveler’s account 

of numerous but deserted cities, standing almost as per- 
fect as when abandoned by their last residents, and to 
find him and his escort occupying, night after night, 
houses which have for many centuries been tenantless. 

Owing to the materials of which they are composed and 

the simple plan of their structure, these dwellings have 

outlasted the slighter but more embellished edifices of 

Greece and Rome, and their present condition enables 

one to realize, by more than the imagination, the Pre. 

Mosaic times and events; but all showing the fearful 

truth of God’s word in punishment. 

Tue Lanp or Tor: By J. Ross Browne, author of 
“Yusef,” **An American Family in Germany,” etc. 
Illustrated by the author. 12mo. 542 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. 1867. $2.00. 

A record of things seen, heard and experienced during 
a period of several months spent in what the author 
happily styles The Land of Thor. Leaving St. Peters- 
burg our traveler carries the reader with him to Moscow; 
thence to Stockholm, ‘‘The Venice of the North,’ from 
Sweden over to Norway; thence to Iceland and the Geysers, 
touching on the way at a port on the coast of Scotland 
and at the Faroe Islands. Much valuable information is 
here given of the manners and customs, habits of life and 
other distinguishing social and national characteristics, 
of the people of these far Northern regions,—especially of 
that wonderful people the Russians. Besides being a 
story of travel of interest to the general reader,—despite 
the fact that the author cannot forget that he is a Cal- 
ifornian,—this will be an interesting book of travel to 
put into the hands of the advanced pupil, affording much 
valuable knowledge that is not to be found in the ordinary 
text-books upon geography. 

CoLLeGcE Lire: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. Stephen 
Olin, D. D., LL. D., late President of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 12mo. 239 pages. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1867. $1.50. 

It is unnecessary to bespeak the attention of the Ameri- 
can scholar to any work, and especially a post-humous 
publication, from the pen of Dr. Olin. He will here find 
the ** Theory and Practice of Scholastic Life,” ably and 
experimentally treated, under the following heads—each 
occupying a lecture: 1. Importance of Understanding 
the true Theory of Scholastic Life: 2. Motives to the 
Prosecution of Liberal Studies; 3. Proper Incentives to 
high intellectual Attainments ; 4. Development and Dis- 
cipline of the Mental Faculties; 5 The best Means and 
Instruments of Mental Discipline; 6. Offenses against 
Propriety and Good Taste; and 7. The formation of 
Character in College. To these are added, four Bacca- 
laureate Discourses : 1. Indispensable requisites for Success 
in Life; 2. Resources and duties of Christian Young 
Men; 3. The relations of Christian Principle to Mental 
Culture ; and 4. Early Piety the Basis of elevated charac- 
ter. This “‘ voice from the grave,’”’ speaking in no uncer- 
tain tones, upon a subject now at the very fcundation of 
civilization—the duty of the learned in their social rela- 
tions—ought to find a response in the mind as well as the 
heart of every Christian student. 

Bencu AND BAR: A complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By JZ. J. 
Bigelow, Counsellor-at-law. With Portraits and Illus- 
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trations, and an Index. 364 pages, large 12mo. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. 1867. $2.50. 


Without being either “‘ complete,” full, or methodical, 
this is a very readable work on a most entertaining sub- 
ject. It is,as might be expected from a New York 
lawyer, very full of ‘“‘ Empire State’? anecdotes, with a 
fair sprinkling of those of New England and Western 
and Southern origin, preceded by the old stereotyped Eng- 
lish legal jokes, &c. Of Pennsylvania, since the days of 
Breckenridge and A. J. Dallas, the compiler does not seem 
to have heard ; but that is not an unusual feature of New 
York and New England literature; and it is now only 
alluded to, to prevent disappointment at not finding any 
of the recent legal wit of our so-called Beotia, in the 
book. The reader will however be surprized to find some 
New England legal wit embraced under the ‘ western” 
head and even the extreme South brought into the same 
company. But these are small matters. The anecdotes, 
as far as they go, are nearly all good, and well told. The 
work is well worth the cost, and will do to pass an idle 
hour and leave the reader in good humor which is a 
great point this weather. 

Tue Last CHRONICLE OF Barset. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of “ Claverings,”’ ‘‘ Small House at Allington” 
&c. With Illustrations, by Geo. H. Thomas. 362 double 
column 8vo. pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 
Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 

The novel reader, who wishes to avoid trash and get a 
good book for a leisure hour, will not often be disap- 
pointed in buying from the Harpers’ series. This is in 
reality a continuation of ‘‘ The Small House at Alling- 
ton ;”? and it is equal to its predecessor and to the best 
works of its author,—which is saying a good deal. 


Trollope is a minute, pains-taking and natural painter of 
English life, in all conditions, and he not only leaves a 
pleasant impression upon the feelings of his reader, but 
elevates and, as ateacher of the mysteries of human 
nature, instructs: Johnny Eames and Ledy Dale are 
again brought forward in this ** Chronicle,’ with some of 
the reader’s old acquaintances in the company of several 
new, and the interest of the tale is well kept up—with 
what final result we may not say. Each will like to 
read for himself. The ‘‘ Squire,” too, and Lady Julia 
De Guest are well sustained. In fact, the whole is genial, 
natural, interesting and well told, and presents withal a 
very accurate picture of life amongst the higher ecclesi- 
astics of the English church. 
Tie ALLRGANy AcapEMy oF Music. A School Song- 
Book: For schools, Juvenile Singing Classes, Juvenile 
Concerts &c. Containing Johnson's Method for teach- 


ing Singing Classes, and a complete collection of 


School Songs. By A. N. Johnson. 224 pages, short 
8vo. Published by J. Baxter & Co. at Friendship, 
Allegany county, New York. 

The above full title so sufficiently describes this work 
that further remarks are scarcely necessary. It seems 
to be all it purports, and promises to be a strong compe- 
titor for favor, with the numerous books of its class now 
before the public. The selections are good, especially 
those for Juvenile Concerts, and the introductory expla- 
nation of Prof. Johnson’s method, occupying over 90 
pages, is very full and satisfactory. The appended 
treatise on ‘* The Study of the cultivation of the voice’’— 
ten pages, and on * The study of the Musical words of 
Command’’—twelve pages, also add much value to the 
book. 


— a 


Department of Common Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
OFFICIAL. ] HARRISBURG, Aug., 1867. 


Documents received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 


School Law of the State of Nevada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Kansas. 

Kansas Educational Journal. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of Maine. 

Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Free 
Schools of the State of West Virginia. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Minnesota. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of the City of Syracuse, New York. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 

Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools of 
the Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Visitors of the Common Schools of the City of Cincin- 
rai. 





Out-door Work of the Superintendent 
during April, May and June. 

Aprit.—Two addresses before the Teachers’ Institute 
of Allegheny county, held at Pittsburgh. 

An educational address at Beaver, Beaver county. 

An educational address at New Castle, Lawrence county. 

An educational address at Meadville, Crawford county. 

An educational address at Greenville, Mercer county. 

An address before the Teachers’ Institute of Erie county, 
held at Girard. 

A conference with the County Superintendent and citi- 
zens of Warren county, at Warren. 

Two addresses before the joint Teachers’ Institute of 
the counties of Crawford, Erie, Venango, and Warren, 
held at Titusville. 

May.—A visit with its friends to Swarthmore College, 
to inspect the buildings and grounds. 

A visit to the Perry County Normal School, conducted 
by the County Superintendent at Newport. 

Attendance and a brief address at the Sabbath School 
Convention of Lancaster county, held at Lancaster. 

Attendance and a brief address at the State Sabbath 
School Convention, held in the City of Philadelphia. 

Junr.—A visit to the State Normal School of the Third 
District, at Kutztown, Berks county. 
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A visit in company with D. F. Sarmiento, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to our government from the Argentine 
Republic, to the State Normal School of the Second Dis- 
trict, at Millersville, Lancaster county. 

Attendance for three days at the annual examination 
of the Graduating Class of the Normal School of the 
Fifth District at Mansfield, Tioga county. 

An address at the opening exercises of the Teachers’ 
Institute of the City and County of Philadelphia. 


Examinations at State Normal Schools. 

The examination of the Graduating Class of the State 
Normal School of the Fifth District was held at Mansfield 
on June 12th, 13th, and 14th. Present, the State Super- 
intendent, Principals Cooper, Allen and ‘Ermentrout, 
and County Superintendents Price of Tioga, and Reed of 
Lycoming. Present, also, Mr. Elliott, President of the 
Board of Trustees, and several other members of the 
Board. The class numbered twenty-one, of whom fifteen 
were ladies and six gentlemen. Twenty were granted 
certificates in the Elementary Course, and one, in the 
Scientific. Of the twenty-one, seventeen have pledged 
themselves to teach at least two years in the Common 
Schools of the State, and several others intend teaching 
but either out of the State or not in Common Schools. 
The class as a whole passed a fair examination. 

The examination of the Graduating Class of the State 
Normal School of the Second District was held at 
Millersville, on July Ist and 2nd. Present, Dep. State 
Superintendent Coburn, Principals Brooks, Cooper and 
Ermentrout, and County Superintendent Evans. Several 
strangers were also present. The class numbered twenty, 
of whom eleven were gentlemen and six ladies. Nine- 
teen were granted Certificates in the Elementary Course, 
and one in the Scientific. Four graduates of two years 
standing were granted Diplomas and the Master’s Degree 
in course. Of the twenty receiving certificates sixteen 
have pledged themselves to teach at least two years in 
the Common Schools of the State. The class, it is said, 
passed an examination as creditable as any that has pre- 
ceded it at the same school. 

The examination of the Graduating Class of the State 
Normal School of the Twelfth District was held at Edin- 
boro, on July 10th and llth. Present, the State Super- 
intendent, Principals Allen and Cooper, Prof. Byerly, in 
place of the Principal of the Normal School of the 
Second District, and County Superintendents Fisk of 
Erie, Dale of Venango, Miller of Mercer, and Persons of 
Crawford. Present, also, several Trustees and strangers. 
The class numbered five, all of whom were ladies except 
one. They passed a fair examination and received 
Certificates in the Elementary Course. One gentleman, 
Mr. Hays, of Venango county, was examined and re- 
ceived a Teachers’ State Certificate. Three graduates of 
two years standing had the Master’s Degree conferred 
upon them and received Diplomas. It is understood that 
all the members of the class graduated expect to teach in 
Common Schools. 

Forty-seven young ladies and gentlemen, it will thus be 
seen, have graduated the present year at our several State 
Normal Schools. If prepared as they should be and ac- 
tuated by the right spirit the State has much to expect 
from them. Their services are needed, and they ought 
to be given with a will. Directors wanting to employ 
such teachers, should apply to the Principals of the 
several schools. 
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Appointment of County Superintendent. 

Joun B. Ruopes has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Wyoming county, in place of Wellington La 
Monte, resigned. Mr. Rhodes’ address is Tunkhannock. 


Election ot City Superintendent. 

H. 8. Jones has been elected and commissioned City 
Superintendent of schools for the city of Erie, under the 
recent actof the Legislature. His salary was fixed at 
$1500 per annum. 


To Principals and Trustees of State Nor- 
mal Schools. 


1. The Normal School law provides that ** when more 
than three schools shall be in operation, the examination 
shall never be conducted by less than three principals, to 
be designated as prescribed by the twelfth paragraph of 
the sixth section of said act, of whom the principal of 
the school whose students are to be examined shall be 
one.”? It is my opinion therefore that no legal examina- 
tion of a graduating class at one of the State Normal 
Schools can take place unless in the presence of three of 
the principals of said schools. If any principals duly ap- 
pointed to attend such an examination is unable to do so, 
he must either procure the services of another principal 
in place of his own, or have the examination postponed 
until another time. 

2. Boards of Trustees of State Normal Schools should 
bear in mind that the law requires that their schedule of 
charges must be submitted to the State Superintendent 
for his approval before any student can receive his 
allowance from the State. The most convenient time of 
doing this would seem to be immediately before the 
publication of the annual circulars of the several sehools. 

8. No Student in a State Normal School can hereafter 
draw any allowance from the State unless he has been a 
member of a special class in teaching and pursued that 
subject as a distinct study during the whole time for 
which the allowance is asked. 

4. The law requires a Model School to be connected 
with each of the State Normal Schools. Training in the 
Practice of Teaching is considered the most important 
feature of our Normal School instruction, and no Certifi- 
cate or Diploma will hereafter be granted toa student 
who has not taught regularly in a Model School under 
careful inspection at least forty-five minutes a day for 
one half of a school year, or twenty-one weeks. 

5. The Board of Examiners at any State Normal 
School may demand of the Faculty of said school a paper 
setting forth the branches in which they instructed or 
examined the several members of the graduating class 
and for their proficiency in which they are willing to be 
held responsible. No regular student should be allowed 
to undergo an examination by the Board of Examiners at 
a State Normal School unless he has been previously ex- 
amined and passed by the Faculty of said school. 

6. Practical teachers attending examinations at State 
Normal Schools for the purpose of procuring State Cer- 
tificates, should be examined separately from the regular 
students, and both the Board of Examiners and the 
Faculty of the school at which the examination is held 
should take part in the examination, the latter, because 
they are required to sign the certificate. 

7. Attention is called to the paragraph in the Normal 
School law under the head, ‘‘ Duties of Principals.” 
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will there be seen that it is the duty of the Trustees of 
the several State Normal Schools to adopt regulations 
for the whole discipline and interior government of the 
schools and that these regulations must be approved by 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools. This 
duty should no longer be neglected. 





To Secretaries and Superintendents. 

The Department is obliged again to call the attention 
of the above mentioned officers, to the imperative neces- 
sity of greater care in preparing the district annual 
reports and certificates. Reports are frequently received, 
without the name of the county or the district written in 
the proper blanks. If such reports are approved by the 
proper Superintendent, the name of the county can be 
ascertained, but not of the district, without very great 
trouble. In several reports the address of the officers is 
omitted. These are neglects for which there does not 
seem to be any excuse. The words “ swear,”’ or “‘ affirm,” 
both in the body of the certificate and in the affidavit are 
frequently omitted, sometimes in one only of the blanks, 
and sometimes in both. This is an omission that vitiates 
the certificate wholly, and renders it void. 

The law, section 75 on page 95, declares, that upon the 
receipt of the certificate, the County Superintendent shall 
immediately approve it, if found to be correct, and trans- 
mit it to the State Superintendent. A proviso of the 
same section requires that the annual report shall be for- 
warded at the same time as the certificate. Notwith- 
standing these requirements, certificates are often received 
here that are not approved, when they are correct in all 
respects, while others are approved unconditionally, 
when, in several particulars they are irregular or posi- 
tively illegal. These documenta should be carefully 
examined, and if correct, approved in the following 
form, across the top of the papers as folded : 


Received June — 1567. 
Approved “ — 
Forwarded “ — & 
Signature, 

If they are not correct, measures should be taken to 
have them corrected. If this cannot be done, the Super- 
intendent should note the irregularities and if not ap- 
proved, the reasons for non-approval should be stated. 
The dates, as above, should be entered in the book for 
copying reports, in the space at the right of the right 
hand page. It can then be seen just what has been done 
with each document, and when it was done. 

The time fixed upon for the reception of all annual 
reports and certificates has passed, but all those which 
may hereafter come into the hands of County Superin- 
tendents should be at once approved and forwarded. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Reports. 

All Colleges, Academies, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Orphan Schools, Asylums, Penitentiaries, Jails, Alms- 
Houses, and other similar institutions throughout the 
State, are requested to send to this Department copies of 
all Catalogues, Circulars, Reports, and other publications 
issued by them: Reports published by Sabbath School 
Associations, Bible Societies, and other bodies whose 
object it is to promote the mental and moral improve- 
ment of the people of the State, will also be very accept- 
qele. 
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Permanent Certificates. 


All having authority in the granting of the new form 
of Permanent Certificate are earnestly requested to act 
with great circumspection in the matter. The old form 
of Professional Certificate was much discredited by the 
loose manner in which such certificates were granted ; 
this must not be the case with the Permanent Certificates. 
They should be granted to none but good scholars and 
good teachers. 


Questions and Answers. 

_QuESTION : Can a member of the County Committee 
on Teachers’ Certificates apply fora Permanent Certifi- 
cate ? 

ANSWER: I think so. If three members of the com- 
mittee endorse an application for a Permanent Certifi- 
cate, it is sufficient. Of course, a member of a committee 
cannot endorse his own application. 

QuEsTion: Can a County Superintendent endorse a 
Teachers’ Certificate granted in another State ? 

ANSWER: He cannot. In other States they have forms 
of certificates different from ours, different standards of 
qualifications, and different marks for degrees of profi- 
ciency, and, consequently certificates granted to teachers 
in other States would not convey to boards of directors 
the information which they need in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and which it is the design of our law 
they should receive. 

QUESTION : Can a County Superintendent in one county 
endorse a teacher’s certificate given in a different county ? 

ANSWER: He cannot, unless he is entirely satisfied 
that the standard of teachers’ qualifications in the two 
counties is the same or about the same; for, otherwise, 
injustice would be done to the teachers of his own county 
and false information would be given to boards of 
directors. 

Question: Should a County Superintendent ever grant 
private examinations to teachers ? 

ANSWER: The school law, see Sec. CIX, clearly con- 
templates public examinations. The decisions of this 
Department have always discouraged private exami- 
nations. See decisions, pages 138 and 139, Coburn’s 
Digest. 

Still it is necessary for County Superintendents to ex- 
amine teachers at other times than at the regular adver- 
tised series of examinations. Not to do so occasions 
inconvenience, and often leads to a violation of the law 
on the part of directors by employing teachers without 
valid certificates. 

In view of the whole case, it is recommended that 
Superintendents after their regular series of public exam- 
inations and during the time of their school visitations, 
appoint, say, one day in each month to be at some cen- 
tral place in the county, and let it be known that teachers 
will be examined and other school business attended to 
on that day. No teacher should bé examined, however, 
who does not bring with hima request to that effect 
signed by at least three members of a board of directors, 
and who is not able to give satisfactory reasons why he 
did not attend a public examination. It might be well 
also to insist that every teacher secking such a special 
examination should be accompaniedy at least one direc- 
tor. Such examinations should also always be open to 


the public. 
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Teachers’ Institutes. 

The Legislature did a noble thing for teachers when 
last winter it legalized the Teachers’ Institutes, and 
allowed aid to be drawn in their behalf from the treasuries 
of the several counties of the State. The amount which 
may thus be drawn is two hundred ($200) dollars in 
each county, making in the aggregate thirteen thousand 
($13000) dollars. This sum added to the three 
thousand ($3000.) dollars appropriated to the Teachers’ 
Institute of the City and County of Philadelphia makes 
sixteen thousand ($16000) which our State now allows 
to be expended for the improvement of the qualifications 
of teachers by means of the agency of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 

This large expenditure of money, larger than any 
State has ever before made for a similar purpose, involves 
great responsibilities upon teachers and school officers. 
All interested must co-operate to make the Institutes of 
the present year more successful, if possible, than they 
have ever been before. Our people will not long spend 
money for athing of doubtful utility. The Institutes 
must be so managed as to justify the action of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature who so generously cared for the 
interests of teachers. 

In view of the importance of the matter at this time, 
some suggestions will be made on the following points: 

1. The time of holding the Institute: The time of holding 
the Institute must be different in different eounties ac- 
cording to lecal circumstances. But it is the common 
experience that teachers do not attend it so generally if 
it is held near the time of opening the schools or near the 
time of closing them. I have scarcely ever known an 
Institute to be largely attended when held during a time 
the schools were vacated. The best time, then, for 
holding an Institute in a county is probably a month or 
six weeks after the general opening of the schools. In- 
atitutes seem to succeed better if held during a Fall than 
during a Summer Term, though there are exceptions. 

2. The place of holding the Institute: There can be no 
doubt that the law contemplates one annual, central In- 
stitute, and the best place to hold it will generally be the 
county town although the law does not fix itthere. The 
county town generally can furnish the best hall and 
boarding accommodations ; and more outside help from 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and editors can be had in the 
county town thanelsewhere. Branch Institutes may and 
ought to be held in different parts of a county in addition 
to the central Institute, but no money can be drawn for 
attendance at them. 


8. The Calling of the Institute: The Institute should be 
called by the County Superintendent. He may consult 
with others, but the call itself must be his official act. 
The Superintendent should prepare the way for the meet- 
ing of the Institute by speaking of it at examinations 
and visitations. At the proper time he should advertise 
it extensively, induce the editors of newspapers to call at- 
tention to it, and do all that seems judicious to awaken 
a general interest in the matter, both among teachers and 
citizens. 


4. Preparing a programme of exercises and securing the 
services of instructors and lecturers: This is a very im- 
portant part of the work of holding an Institute. The 
Superintendent is the proper person to perform it, in con- 
nection, perhaps, with a committee of teachers, and City 
or Borough Superintendents where there are such officers. 


School Journal. 


Our teachers need instruction in the methods of teach- 
ing the branches required by law to be taught in Common 
Schools. This must be provided for. 

While but little can be done at an Institute, in impart- 
ing a knowledge of the branches themselves, yet explana- 
tions can sometimes be given of certain points, which 
are very profitable. The Superintendent will know what 
matter of this character it will be well to introduce as a 
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part of the exercises. 

It may be well to have some instruction given in two 
or three branches of study which are not generally taught 
in the schools. A few lectures on Physiology, Natural 
Philosophy, History, or Mental Philosophy might do 
much good by lifting teachers up to a higher level and 
One of the dangers 
of the teachers’ profession is its sameness—its routine. 

Some instruction should be imparted, if possible, in the 
discipline and management of schools. 


giving more breadth to their views. 


A few essays, a discussion or two, and two or three 
popular lectures on appropriate subjects will give variety 
to the exercises, and furnish both instruction and enter- 
tainment. 

The above are intended simply as suggestions. Each 
Superintendent must adapt the matter of his programme 
to the educational wants of the teachers of his county. 

When a Superintendent has decided what it is best to 
have done at an Institute, he must next decide whom it 
is best to employ to do it. 

He should do a part of the work of instruction himself. 

He should engage some of the leading teachers of the 
county to assist. 

He should invite others to write essays and open discus- 
sions. 

He should engage, if possible, one or two skilful and 
experienced Institute lecturers to give regular and syste- 
matic instruction in special branches. 

He should procure the services of several of the ablest 
men in his county, going for them outside of the teach- 
ers’ profession if necessary, to deliver popular lectures 
Other citizens should be asked 
to participate in the discussions. 


on successive evenings. 
It must be remembered 
that these Institutes are as much intended to educate the 
public as to instruct the teachers. 

I feel that the great want of our Institutes will be com. 
petent instructors. This Department will furnish all the 
aid possible. County Superintendents must help one an- 
other. The Principals and Professors of our State Nor- 
mal Schools will respond generously to calls for assist- 
ance. Our Colleges and Academies must be laid under 
requisition. The other professions will help usin our 
need. The services of some good men from other States 
can be obtained. We have educational force enough at 
our command, if it is well marshalled. Let us unite our 
strength, and make a grand charge all along the line. 
Never were there better prospects of victory than now. 

5. Organizing the Institute: If Institutes have been 
already voluntarily established, they must be re-organiz- 
ed. They are now legalized bodies, and must be managed 
according to law. I would suggest that each Institute 
should adopt a Constitution and By-laws. Perhaps, the 
same Constitution and By-laws, with slight modifications, 
would answer all over the State, thus binding our sixteen 
thousand teachers into one great brotherhood. 

As soon as convened, the County Superintendent must 
place himself at the head of the Institute, the position 
accorded him by law, and proceed at once to transact its 
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business. The Institute is his school and he must man- 
age it. 

6. Instructing a Teachers’ Institute: It is not necessary 
to say anything concerning the character of the discus- 
sions at an Institute, the number and length of the 
essays to be read, the subjects treated of in the popular 
lectures to be delivered, or the mode of their treatment— 
all these things are to a great extent matters of taste. 
But I would like to impress upon all concerned the fact 
that the most effective mode of imparting instruction at 
a Teachers’ Institute is peculiar in its character. It is 
neither lecturing nor heariug a recitation, but both com- 
bined. The members of an Institute are a class, but they 
have prepared no lesson to recite. They expect to learn 
something new, but yet it is not best to allow them to sit 
still and be told. 

The instructor must have certain points fixed in his 
mind, and by telling the teachers some things and leading 
them to find out others for themselves, he can conduct 
them to the results he aims at, Jt is object teaching 
without objects. It has its method and its spirit. He who 
can impart an object lesson to a class of little children, 
can learn to instruct a Teachers’ Institute. I would 
have the main work of our Teachers’ Institutes the 
coming season of this character. The methods of teach 
ing the common schools branches should all be presented 
in this manner. It is work but it is the work we need. 
It requires preparation on the part of our Institute in- 
structors, but they should make the preparation necessary. 

7. Miscellaneons matters connected with the holding of an 
Institute: The presiding oflicer of a Teachers’ Institute 
should consult the taste of the body over which he pre- 
sides, in the arrangement of his programme. As if by 
instinct, he ought to see what part of his machinery 
works well and what works badly. He must control the 
time, the order and the length of his exercises. He must 
judge wisely at what time it is best to have a discussion, 
an essay, a recess, or business transacted. He must put 
himself in sympathy with those whom he has called to- 
gether and show that he is able to please while he in- 
structs them. Like a skilful general, he must so dispose 
the forces under his command as to produce the best pos- 
sible results. 

If Superintendents will furnish the Department with 
the times and places appointed for their Institutes, lists’ 
of them will be published from month to month in the 
Journal. 

Superintendents should inform themselves fully in re- 
gard to the provisions of the law concerning Institutes, 
in order that they may obey its requirements in all re- 
spects. It may be found in the May No. of the Journal. 





Institute Lecturers. 


Since the above concerning Institutes was written, the 
Department has succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
8. 8. Jack Esq., for somé years County Superintendent of 
Westmoreland county, to devote his time to giving in- 
struction at Institutes during the coming Autumn and 
Winter. Mr. Jack has had much experience in connec- 
tion with Institutes, and will be able to render efficient 
s-rvice in conducting them. He will enter§ upon the 
work about the first of September. 

The arrangement the Department is prepared to make 
for Mr. Jack, is that he shall give four or five daysfof his 





time in assisting to conduct the exercises of any Institute 
that will pay his expenses and give him ten dollars. 

Mr. JAcK will also sell sets of the School Journal, and 
receive subscriptions for it—this interest adding to the 
compensation to be paid him by the Institutes. 

All Superintendents who wish to engage the services of 
Mr. JAcK, on the terms mentioned, should apply at once 
to the Department, or to him personally at Pleasant 
Unity, Westmoreland county, Pa. 

If the experiment should prove successful, other lee- 
turers may be put in the field on similar terms. 





School Warrants Issued in July, 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers Amounts. 
Adams, Berwick, William Gitt, $ 45 78 
‘6 Germany, William Staub, 89 46 
ss Hamilton bor. John B. Paxton, 172 20 
“ Highland, G. Washington Lott,49 98 
™ Littletown bor., William Yount, 86 10 
66 Oxford, Abraham Sheely, 112 98 


sé Reading, Thos. N. Dicks, 129 78 
sé Tyrone, Conrad Brame, 108 74 
sé Union, M. E. Bollinger, 125 58 


Allegheny, Fayeth, North, F. A. Hutchinson, 104 16 


Indiana, Alex. Campbell, 19908 

” McClure, Robert Forrster, 161 28 
” Neville, James Dickson, 22 68 
48 Scott, William Silk, 101 64 
66 Tarentum, James Lacey, 73 923 
6 TemperancevilleJames McDowell, 184 80 
Armstrong, Belknap, Ind., Henry Bargerstock, 15 54 
sé Buffalo, South, John Brown, 144 06 
sé Franklin, 8. Robinson, 239 40 
66 Kiskiminitas, John McGary, 186 90 
6 Kittanning, John Shrum, 110 88 
- Madison, G. W. Fruitt, 131 04 
-* North Buffalo, Wm. C. Reed, 113 40 
“ Pine, James Calhoun, 124 74 
“i Red Bank, folomon Nolf, 126 42 
6s Sugar Creek, Stephen McCue, 94 08 
“ Valley, William Hood, 152 46 


” Wayne, John Campbell, 144 48 
Beaver, Borough twp., Samuel Eckoff, 84 00 
es Fallston bor., Saml. 8. MecFerren, 78 12 
- Frankfort Spr’s,Jno. McCollough, 23 52 
i Franklin, J. U. Pander, 57 12 
5 Freedom, Philip Bentel, 72 24 

“ Georgetown, Saml. J. Hamilton, 28 98 
$6 Marrion, P. A. Bimber, 41 58 
” Raccoon, Wm. Ewing, 98 28 
Bedford, Coal Dale, Wm. R. Green, 26 04 
66 Harrison, Michael Miller, 73 08 
se Monroe, L. E. Griggs, 157 08 
66 Napier, Joseph Lauser, 152 46 
&¢ Union, Peter Imler, 164 64 

tg West ProvidenceWm. F. Woy, 89 88 
Berks, Alsace, Benj. F. Seitel, 120 12 
” Beru, Upper, Daniel Fink, 175 98 
$s Bethel, G. Wash. Snyder, 214 20 
eS Brecknock, Danl. Hummel, 115 50 
6¢ Cumra, Danl. Huzett, 186 90 
$6 Earl, William Shealer, 105 84 
se Exeter, Danl. F. Deetrich, 217 56 
3 Hamburg, Nat. J. Hatzfield, 126 00 
- Heidelberg, L., Chas. Spohn, 227 54 
” Heidelberg, N., Josh. 8, Bickel, 87 36 
oe Jefferson, Joseph Wilhelm, 116 76 
iy Kutztown, Danl. Zimmerman, 99 96 
- Long Swamp, John Wormkessel, 215 88 
” Maiden Creek, Beneville Stoudt, 161 70 
=a Marion, Isaac Lebo, 177 66 
- Muhlenburg, Peter Rothermel, 161 70 
es Perry, Geo. Hoffman, 147 84 
sd Pleasantville, I. Wm. K. Cleaver, 23 10 
- Richmond, Adam Weidenham, 202 02 
i Rockland, Jacob Bieber, 145 32 
es Spring, Chas. H. Huyett, 223 44 
” Tulpehocken, John Wilhelm, 183 54 
- Tulpehocken, U. Moses Hiester, 107 52 
“6 Union, Levi E. Hook, 185 64 
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Berks, Windsor, Joseph Loy, 122 22 
Blair, Allegheny, John H. 8tifter, 149 10 
Autis, B. F. Bell, 153 30 
‘ x Greenfield, Jacob Bamhart, 104 58 
re Martinsburg, John A. McFadden, 56 70 
“ Snyder, John D. Isett, 113 40 
Bradford, Canton bor., George W. Griffin, 49 98 
& Granville, Charles Lament, 101 22 
Springtield, 8. D. Harkness, 166 74 
‘ = Troy bor. D. W. C. Heineck, 91 98 
i Warren, John W. Murphy, 149 52 
Bucks, Bedminster, Daniel Kramer, 236 88 
: Buckingham, Hiram Waltons, 295 26 
66 Durham, John Koplin, 101 64 
“ Wakefield, Up.,8. C. Cadwallader, 153 72 
J Newhope bor., Saml. Solliday, 116 34 
“ Newtown bor., Thos. Janney, 78 54 
sa Richland, Wm. Sheetz, 227 22 
os Wrightstown, John Cooper, 89 04 
Butler, Butler twp., Augustus Cuthbert,134 40 
at Cranberry, James H.Graham, 91 98 
* Donegal, Timothy McKeever, 87 36 
= Jackson, James G. Wilson, 11214 
" Mercer, James B. Banens, 457 54 
- Middlesex, John B. Mahon, 111 72 
Cambria, Carrolltown bor.Francis Strittmaker, 26 04 
66 Chest, Anthony Anna, 63 00 
i Chest Spring, Jacob Wagrer, 23 52 
i « Conemaugh twpEphraim Custer, 81 06 
- Croyle, George Kring, 67 62 
“ Munster, Joseph Pole, 51 24 
“e Richland, Martin Custer, 130 20 
- Roaring Creek, Abraham Beaver, 47 88 
s Susquehanna, John Nestner, 79 80 
“ Taylor, John Knable, 98 70 

af “ Yoder twp., Elias Crisman, 55 02 
Carbon, * Franklin, Edward Raber, 157 93 
+ Kidder, William Wagner, 69 30 
wig Mauch Chunk EThos. Kuckner, 109 20 
oe Penn Forest, Emos Koch, 39 90 
- Lowamensing L.John A. Ziegenfus, 125 16 
Centre, Curtia, Z. Welch, 84 02 
ae Gregg, Jared B. Fisher, 127 68 
“6 Potter, John R. Lawyers, 215 04 
ee Snow Shoe, H. C. Hinton, 84 00 
Chester, Birmingham, John P. Sager, 44 53 
- Brandywine W.,John 8. Hope, 90 73 
“4 Coventry, East, Jacob Christman, 142 80 
“6 Coventry, South,Jesse B. Reigner, 70 56 
we Highland, Isaac Dance, 91 56 
ee Londonderry, Mackey Fury, 71 40 
“ Pocopson, Townsend Walter, 46 20 
és West Chester, Charles Fairlamb, 507 36 
” W&Thornb’g E.I. Hibbard Batram, 15 54 
ae Westtown, George Faucett, 42 42 
Clarion, Ashland, E. F. Huter, 59 64 
ee Beaver, Jacob Hugus, 110 88 
ee Elk, George Mahle, 98 70 
“a Farmington, Wm. Wilkinson, 151 62 
6s Franklin, Ind., James M. Reed, 9 24 

6s Highland, James Slater, 457 
os Knox, Barnhart Seigle, 53 76 
" Millcreek, John Fisher, 47 88 
a Millville, Ind., James M. Williams, 18 48 
ta Mt. Pleasant, I.,Henry J. Mong, 10 93 
oe Paint, John McLane, 34 44 
* Red Bank, Conrad Keep, 101 22 
o Richland, D. Bastaff, 76 02 

_ Salem, Robert McCall, 86 52 
ee Washington, Jacob Ditz, 106 68 
Clinton, Chapman, Thos. B. Loveland, 63 84 
oA Logan, Wm. Grantz, 70 56 

se Millhall, Francis Platt, 45 78 

“a Porter, W. A. White, 85 26 

“6 Renow bor., Newton Wells, 25 62 
Columbia, Beaver, Saml. Nungester, 88 20 
ss Benton, I. K. Krickbaum, 99 12 

“6 Bloom, Isaiah W. Hartman,256 62 

“6 Franklin, Wm. Rohrbauch, 57 54 

“s Locust, John Herner, 168 00 
ae Madison, James Kisner, 126 00 

6 Maine, John T. Shuman, 61 32 
6 Pine, Jacob Long, 63 00 
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Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Centreville, Loria Wood, 28 14 
Conneaut, Julius Pennfield, 185 64 
Cussewago, John McLaughlin, 167 58 
Evansburg, R. A. Stratton, 36 96 
Fairfield, Henry Hart, 189 00 
Fallowfield, W.,Wm. R. Baird, 77 28 
Greenwood, Allen McElwain, 178 50 
Summer Hill, John McDowell, 149 94 
Union, Ind., J. P. Burton, 11 34 
Vernon, James L. Beatley, 178 92 
Carlisle, Jason W. Eby, 584 64 
Hopewell, Martin V.B.Hoover,117 60 
Mechanisburg, L. Kauffman, 239 40 
Monroe, Geo. W. Leidig, 213 78 
Newberg, Danl. McCoy, *46 20 
Newton, Thos. Sharp, 241 50 
Penn, Wm. A. Brown, 221 34 
Halifax, Christian Lyter, 227 64 
Harrisburg, Ambrose Taylor, 1326 36 


Lower Paxton, Jacob J. Milleisen, 159 18 


Middle Paxton, Solomon Fertig, 121 80 
Millersburg, George Slate, 127 26 
Reed, Saml. Newbaker, 37 38 
Susquehanna, Amos Fisler, 153 72 
Swatara, James Elder, 133 98 
West Hanover, John Fitting, 91 98 
Bethel, Samuel Hance, 44 52 
Birmingham, John B. Heyburn, 65 52 
Chichesta, Low.,Lloyd Norris, 82 32 
Haverford, Chas. Johnson, 1ll 72 
Middletown, Owen W. Yarnall, 173 88 


Providence, Up.,Casper Rudolph, 75 60 


Thornburg, Saml. G. Eachus, 8148 
Albion, Garner Palmer, 45 78 
Amity, Nelson Chaffer, 72 24 
Fairview, O.H.P. Furguson, 207 90 
Franklin, F. M. Jennes, 80 22 
Greenfield, H. H. Lewis, 84 84 
Middleboro, I. B. Morey, 15 96 
Millcreek, Clark & Metcalf, 527 94 
North East bor.,H. D. Selkregg, 78 54 
North East twp.,A. Y. Pierce, 184 38 
Wayne, A. D. Fitch, 129 36 
North Union, J. D. Springer, 168 42 
Wharton, Sebastian Rush, 131 04 
Burnett, M. E. Porter, 36 96 
Millstone, William Clyde, 10 92 


Chambersburg, Jacob Henninger, 427 14 


Green, Wm. McClure, 288 12 
Quincy; Wm. Shafer, 253 68 
Southampton, H. G. Skiles, 173 88 
Ayr; W. 8. Nelson, 125 58 
Carmichaels bor.J. A. Gilbert, 51 66 
Morgan, Jno. H. Smith, 138 60 
Spring Hill, W. P. Hoskiuson, 102 26 
Washington, Thos. W. Taylor, 81 90 
Clay, Thomas H. Adams, 92 40 
Henderson, George Miller, 55 86 
Hopewell, Jacob Weaver, 79 38 


Tod, Wilson W. French, 81 90 


Barnett twp., William Wallace, 26 88 
Claysville, Wm. E. Gillespie, 11 76 
Clover, R. B. Brown, 73 08 
Gaskill, Solomon Bowers, 44 94 
Knox, Samuel A. Hunter, 73 50 
McCalmont, Daniel North, 48 72 
Oliver, Jobn Coulter, 78 12 
Perry, Irwin Ribinson, 105 84 
Polk, Eli Hetrich, 25 20 
Punxsutawney, E. Bair, 56 70 
Ringgold, Isaac Brsious, 75 60 
Rose, John H. Crate, 73 50 
Warsaw, John Bell, 93 66 
Femanugh, John Balentine, 86 10 
Patterson, Francis M. Mickey, 45 36 
Spruce Hill, David Palm, 95 76 
Columbia, Col. Nat. Bank, 493 92 
Drumore, Lea P. Brown, 309 96 


East Hempfield,Andrew Brubaker, 325 50 
Elizabeth, Samuel H. Hess, 112 50 


[The remainder of the July list of payments will appear 
in our next issue.—Eb. ] 
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Original Communications, 


The School Room as a Teacher.—No. 2. 


A late No. of the Michigan Teacher, devotes 
two pages to educational items of local interest. 
From those two pages we take three or four sug- 
gestive paragraphs. We should be glad to see 
such items appear frequently in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Record” of our own Journal. [So should we ; 
and we hope that some of our readers will ‘‘ take 
the hint’? and report progress. Items of this 
character are doubly welcome—ED.] The Teacher 
reports as follows : 


‘*MILEs: A noticeable feature in most of the 
school rooms is the air of neatness and home-like 
comfort given by numerous paintings and choice 
engravings. The High School has a Chickering’s 
grand piano, and the Grammar School a fine me- 
lodeon. The Board of Education has made liberal 
appropriations for philosophical and chemical 
apparatus. The teachers have formed an asso- 
ciation for establishing an educational library, 
and now have a good collection of standard 
works. ”? 

** HOUGHTON : An exhibition was recently held 
in the High School hall, at which the sum of 
$408.00 was realized. It is designed to purchase 
an organ for the use of the school.’’ 

‘*MouNntT CLEMENS: At an exhibition held 
recently the sum of $75.00 was realized from ad- 
mission fees, and was applied to enlarging the 
school library. The school owns an organ, and 
and a set of Guyot’s wall maps (large series) 
which with the library, cost nearly $600,—the 
proceeds of exhibitions, festivals and subscrip- 
tions. 

“DECATUR: The Union School has a full 
course in the English branches, and also a course 
in the ancient and modern languages, prepara- 
tory for college. There will be four graduates 
from the High School department this year. 
At arecent exhibition $50.00 was realized and 
will be used to procure engravings for the school 
rooms."? 

These facts are significant and, as we have 
already said, suggestive, in showing that where 
there is a will to do there is also a way open to 
accomplish the purpose intended. Ina former 
number of the Journal we spoke at some length 
of the influence which the surroundings of the 
pupil in the school room, may have in determin- 
ing his tastes and moulding his character. We 
hold that silent forces are the most powerful, and 
that the pupil in the school-room should all the 
while have certain silent influences brought to 
bear upon him that will be refining and elevating 
in their character. When the eye is raised from 
the tiresome page, let it rest upon a ‘‘ thing of 
beauty ;’’ when the brain has grown weary or 
the ear dull with the dry facts of the recitation, 
repeated perhaps ad nauseam,—let music come 
to fill the air with melody ; let gladsome song 


restore the disturbed mental equilibrium ;—keep. 
ing the school ever an attractive place, and all 
lasting impressions connected with it such as in 
after years it may be pleasant to recall. 

And we wish in this article to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader, in a practical way, to certain 
pictures and illuminated cards, appropriate for 
the school-room,—giving some description of the 
same, also the prices at which, and the address 
of the parties from whom, they may be procured. 

In a former article reference was made to some 
of the various publications of Messrs. L. Prang 
& Co., of Boston. We have revently seen several 
pictures by the same enterprising firm which 
merit special notice. Among these are three 
beautiful Crayon heads: ‘‘The Future’ a fine 
female head, also ‘‘Our Hope” and ‘‘ Our Joy,” 
heads respectively of a bright lad and a little girl, 
his sister. These are from original drawings by 
Miss A. R. Sawyer, a talented artist, whose 
Better Land, mentioned below, is known all over 
the country, and is a favorite everywhere. These 
faces express much goodness, truth and affection, 
and cannot but exert a refining influence. They 
have been reproduced in the most artistic style, 
and are printed on heavy plate paper,—22 x 28 
inches in size. Price per copy, on white ground, 
$1.50; on tinted ground, with additional tints on 
hair and face, $2.50. 

But it is mainly our design, in the present arti- 
cle, to call the attention of parties interested,— 
be they teachers, school directors, or patrons,— 
to the Illuminated Cards for day schools and 
Sunday Schools issued by the above named firm. 

These are printed on heavy card board, and are 
mostly in type large enough to be read across the 
largest school room. They are issued in a per- 
fection of style never before attained in the 
United States, and though they cost more than 
ordinary school-room cards, they are well werth 
their cost should they hang upon the walls but a 
single year ; whereas, if securely framed in nar- 
row walnut, imitation of rosewood, or gilt, with 
glass and back, they can be kept in good condi- 
tion for ten, fifteen or twenty years as readily as 
for any shorter period. Besides, the best is 
usually ‘‘cheapest in the end.’? While appropri- 
ate pictures, charts, etc.,come in to fill up all 
large spaces these cards being long and of no 
great width can be put up over the doors, and in 
other small vacant spaces. Each card is printed 
in gold or bronze and the richest colors,—crim- 
son, blue, etc. The capitals of the series as well 
as the smaller letters are strikingly beautiful 
both in design and execution. ‘ 
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The Beatitudes of our Lord, twelve plates, 
11 x 14 inches each, after original designs by a 
talented female artist, are one of the richest illu- 
minated publications ever issued in print. The 
cost of single plates is $1.25; full set, $15.00. 
The illuminated cards advertised for day schools 
and Sunday Schools, consist mainly of Scripture 
mottoes illuminated in the same elegant style, 
equal to the best ever painted by hand, which 
latter cannot be sold for less than $10.00 and 
upwards for each card. A single one of these 
cards would be greatly enjoyed in the school 
room, and a half dozen or dozen of them would 
form a collection as well worth the money as 
anything published. Neatly framed they will 
last for many years, always beautiful, always 
suggestive of good thoughts, while at the same 
they give a quiet air of refinement to the school 
room, felt alike by pupiland teacher. Wherever 
a flourishing Sunday School exists these cards 
are gladly welcomed ; but why the Sunday School 
only when the day school may be benefitted even 
in amore marked degree, and may obtain them 
with equal readiness ? 

Messrs Prang & Co. have just issued a half 
dozen large- illuminated cards designed mainly 
for day schools, and which are soon to become 
very popular. They are: Speak the Truth, Do 
Right, Where there is a Will there isa Way, A 
Place for Everything, What I do I will do Well, 
ete. Additions will at once be made to this list. 
The retail price is $1.25 each, but where schools 
order in sets of six cards a liberal discount is 
made. Of others enumerated in the catalogue 
before us we give the subjects of a dozen or more 
which are perhaps most appropriate for the 
school-room, with framing size and prices: 

God is Love, Size 6x20 Price .50cts. 


Trust in God, “ 6x 20 <o .5O * 
Love one another, “* 6x 20 - so ** 
Thy Will be Done, ‘“* 6x20 eee shes 
Remember thy Creator, ‘* 6 x 20 +. an 
Have Faith in God. ~ 2a - ao 
Be Faithful to the End, ‘* 11 x 14 - ae 
Thou God Seest me, ‘ 93x19 ** $1.00 


Suffer Little Children 


to come unto Me, “ 93x 19 ** 1.00 


x 

God Bless our School, ‘ 11 x 27 we 
God Bless our Home, ‘ 11 x 27 1.25 
God Bless our Country, *f 11 x 27 * 1.3% 
Touch not—Taste not— 

Handle not “11x27 *¢ 1.25 
The Eyes of the Lord are 

in every place, “11 x27 te fF 


The Boston Transcript, of a late date, says 
truly with regard to these Scripture texts, etc.: 
‘*No child can grow up coarse and gross, if a 
love for the beautiful and the holy be thus early 
implanted in him. All who are interested in the 
moral and religious training of children in Sun- 
day Schools, and elsewhere, shouid examine these 
singularly beautiful illuminated texts.”” 
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In making up their lists for the day school, we 
trust that the publishers will incorporate a large 
number of their ‘‘Sunday School cards,’’ or 
better still that they will throw all together and 
announce them as ‘Illuminated Cards, Texts 
and Mottoes,’’—an announcement sufficiently 
explicit and which will make no unnecessary 
distinction between the school that assembles 
upon the first day of the week and that which 
holds its sessions upon the second. Full cata- 
logues of all their chromos, half chromos, illumi- 
nated cards and other art publications, are 
mailed to any address on application to Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co., 159 Washington St., Boston. 


Of steel engravings, the finest picture of large 
size recently issued in this country is Washing- 
ton and His Generals. It takes rank at once 
among the few first-class historical pictures of 
our country, and, as such, will have a large sale. 
It was drawn and engraved by the distinguished 
artist, A. H. Ritchie, and comprises twenty or 
or more full-length portraits, all of which are 
vouched for as authentic. It represents a con- 
gratulatory meeting of the Generals of the Revo- 
lution some time after the close of the war. 

Washington, in full military dress, appears to- 
wards the centre of the picture,—having just 
risen from his chair—and stands by a table behind 
which Hamilton is seated. About him, some 
seated others standing,—the entire grouping of 
the picture being natural and effective,—we find 
the men whose names are immortalized in the 
history of our country. There are Greene and 
Schuyler, Marion and Moultrie. Gates and Lee, 
St. Clair and Morgan, Sullivan and Stark, Knox 
and Putnam, La Fayette and Wayne, with Com- 
modore John Paul Jones and others. What as- 
sistance this picture might be made to render in 
teaching the history of the United States during 
our Revolutionary period! The biography of 
these men involves the entire history of the war, 
and can be made to cover along period both 
before it began and after it had ended. The teacher 
who has this upon the walls of his school room 
can invest the early history of our country with 
tenfold greater interest. It gives the pupil the 
face, the form, the bearing of this or that Revo- 
lutionary hero ; and instudying the biography of 
each of these generals, he, as we have already 
said, most effectually acquaints himself with the 
history of his country. This admirable engra- 
ving could be made to the study of our history 
what the wall map is to the study of geography ; 
and the School Board would we think, be justified 
in placing it in the school at the expense of the 
district, as a necessary feature of the equipments 
ofan American school-room. It is published by 
Geo. E. Perine, No. 111 Nassau St., New York. 





1867.] 


Size for framing 40 x 30 inches. Price, $10.00 ; 
India proofs, $25.00. The picture is sold by sub- 
scription and can only be obtained through an 
authorized agent or by addressing as above. 

Mr. Perine is also the publisher of several 
other engravings of historical interest, among 
them Gen. Washington and his wife, separate 
pictures, after Stuart’s celebrated paintings in 
the Boston Athenzeum, ‘‘ Lieut. Gen. U. 8. Grant 
on Horseback,’’ and ‘‘ A Council of War in ‘61.” 
With regard to the first-named engravings, copies 
of which are $2.00 each, we need only say that 


the engraver, Mr. Perine himself, has as usual 


done his work well. The spirited engraving of 
Gen. Grant is the best we have seen, and is pro- 
nounced by Gen. Hooker and other officers ‘“‘an 
excellent and faithful picture.’’ Its fidelity as a 
likeness is also attested by the parents of the dis- 
tinguished General, in a note to the publisher 
and engraver. Size of engraved surface, 12 x 16 
inches on heavy plate paper, with suitable mar- 
gin for framing. Price $2.00. 

The “Council of War in ‘61’ is also froma 
painting by H. B. Hall, and engraved on steel by 
Messrs. Perine and Hall. It represents President 
Lincoln and the members of his Cabinet in coun- 
cil with Lt. Gen. Scott, and prominent officers of 
the army. Size of engraved surface 12x16 
inches. Price $2.50. This is a historical work of 
art of much interest. Washington and his Gen- 
erals is a fit companion picture for Lincoln and 
his Cabinet and along with these, although much 
smaller in size, would go with propriety the pic- 
tures last named, any of which may be obtained 
by addressing Mr. Perine. <A fine copy of Evan- 
geline, a well-known picture, is also issued by the 
same publisher. 


And though our article is growing long we can- 
not close it without a passing reference to, and 
cordial commendation of the four excellent alle- 
gorical pictures, known as Cole’s “‘ Voyage of 
Life.”? This fine series of engravings represent- 
ing Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, is 
now published by Messrs. L. A. Elliot & Co., 322 
Washington street, Boston. It is becoming, as it 
well deserves to be, quite a favorite in schools 
and elsewhere, both for the artistic excellence of 
the pictures themselves and for their appropri- 
ateness of design. Price of set, $12.00. 

The Better Land, a beautiful line and stipple 
engraving, drawn by Miss A. R. Sawyer and en- 
graved by Geo. E. Perine, may also be obtained 
from the last named firm. Prices per copy, India 
proofs, $5.00; plain prints, $2.50. The picture 
is suggestive of purity and goodness. No other 
has been issued in a long time better adapted for 
the Christian home, or for the public or private 
school room,—its moral and religious influence 
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being acknowledged by all whoseeit. Thousands 
of copies of this picture have been sold within the 
past year. During a recent visit to New York we 
found an India proof, heavily framed in gilt, oc- 
cupying the place of honor in the airy business 
office of a well-known publisher. On our making 
some remark in regard to it, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, I 
bought that because it has a certain delicacy 
and sweetness of expression that one rarely finds 
in a picture.” Of this engraving the Rey. Dr. 
Tyng says: “It is to me a highly interesting 
and delicate picture, the moral influence of which 
must be elevating.’’? Says the Rev. Dr. Armitage, 
President of the American Bible Union: ‘‘ Really 
a most attractive work of art ; it cannot fail of 
producing the very best moral results upon all 
minds, and especially the minds of youth. It is 
worthy of a place in every Christian home in the 
land.’? And Dr. J. G. Holland, author of Timo- 
thy Titcomb’s Letters, &c.: ‘‘Iam very much 
delighted with your engraving. The subject itself 
is exquisitely spiritual and suggestive, and the 
engraving is a rare and beautiful rendering of the 
artist’s thought. I shall cherish it among my 
gems.’’ The picture is well described in the fol- 
lowing lines: : 
*¢ A form that shows God’s chiseling—a face, 

Flushed with the dawn of heaven : 

A woman, radiant with a Christian grace— 

A sainthood early given. 

The roses clasping hands that soon shall twine 

Wreaths for an unseen band: 


A robe, cross-fastened, till she nears the line 
That bounds the Better Land.”’ 


May we not hope to learn from time to time, 
through the columns of the School Journal, that 
the attention of teachers and other friends of edu- 
cation in our State, is being directed to the import- 
ant fact that in the school room there is ever ‘‘ a 
silence that speaks ;’’ and that there, of all places, 
the element of beauty cannot wisely be ignored ? 
As to the means by which pictures, etc., may be 
obtained, we leave that to the ingenuity of the 
teacher. Hang one or two pictures upon. the 
wall each session, the cost of which can readily 
be obtained in almost any community, by contri- 
butions from the teacher, the pupils and the 
parents ; or adopt the plan suggested in the above 
extracts from the Michigan Teacher: Get up a 
school entertainment, and charge a generous ad- 
mission fee,—the pupils selling enough tickets be- 
fore-hand to ensure the success of the project. 
All details of the kind may, however, safely be 
left to the good sense of the practical teacher. 

Should but one little boy or girl be benefitted 
for life by thus adding to the attractions of the 
school-room, your labor of love is not lost. Hath 
not the Great Teacher spoken: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me ?” F. Fy 








Teaching Geography. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ At what 
age should scholars commence the study of ge- 
ography ?”? Those who are wedded to old 
methods, and think the study consists in the ac- 
cumulation of facts only, are right in protesting 

inst its introduction into the lower grades of 
our public schools. By ‘‘cramming,”’ alone, can 
the very young be made to remember, for a brief 
period even, the jumble of incoherent details mis- 
called geography. The innate curiosity of child- 
hood, the natural, almost spontaneous growth of 
mind, nevertheless, demand that the study, as a 
study, be commenced in early life—in fact, as 
soon as conceptions of surrounding objects begin 
to be formed, and to be clothed in words. Ata 
very early age, notions of time, position, form, 
distance, direction, begin to be traced, in shadowy 
outline, it is true, on the tabula rasa of the un- 
derstanding, and, developed into ideas, they are 
necessary, essential requisites to a right under- 
standing of the simplest problems of geography. 

There is but little difference of opinion among 
well-informed teachers as to how these no- 
tions should be developed. The unphilosophical 
methods by which many attempt to develop them, 
have long~ been a subject of ridicule as well as 
regret. The formation of clear, distinct concep- 
tions, from the contemplation of things immedi- 
ately at hand, is too frequently prevented by the 
substitution of wordy definitions of matters be- 
yond the scholar’s comprehension, for objects or 
their representatives which he can comprehend. 
I do not mean to say, that the young should be 
taught nothing the reason for which they can not 
understand ; on the contrary, I believe there are 
many things they must be taught how to do 
before their minds are sufliciently matured to 
comprehend why they do them in a certain way. 
The practical application of many mathematical 
rules, for instance, must precede their explana- 
tion. It is not only a waste of effort to explain 
their rationale to young scholars, but a thought- 
less, unwise attempt to force the mind out of the 
channel of healthy growth. 

Beginners in geography, however, should deal 
with things—actual, palpable objects. It is not 
necessary that they take any thing upon trust, 
beyond the simple statement of the fact that the 
world beyond their limited vision is very much 

ike the scenes around home. There is enough 
o engage their attention, and employ their busy 
brains and hands, in what appeals to their per- 
ceptive faculties alone, during the first few years 
of school life. We grievously err when we think 
much else can be done, during this period, than 
to exercise these faculties. One who has the tact 
to train them to quick, prompt, accurate, efficient 
action, is doing a wonderful work—work too fre- 
quently neglected from a desire to exercise the 
memory in ‘‘ learning by heart” things understood 
not at all, or to drill the logical faculties in rea- 
soning from premises comprehended not at all. 

There are several classes of knowledge which 
sustain the same relation to geography that the 
alphabet does to reading, or the multiplication 
table to arithmetic. They may be classed under 
the heads of (1) Direction, (2) Position, (3) Length, 
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_ Those who have ever tested 
the instant, almost involuntary ability of men to 


(4) Form, (5) Time. 


tell the exact direction of any ‘‘course’’ to which 
their attention may be called ; to place an object 
on any particular spot ina room or field, without 
previous measurement ; to draw the most simple 
figures with anything like mathematical exact- 
ness ; to judge of the length, height, width of 
objects, or to estimate distances; to tell the 
names of trees and other plants from their leaves; 
to guess the time of day ; need not be told that 
education in these particulars—these practical, 
every-day maiters—is most criminally neglected. 
These things can and should be taught at an 
early age, or the curiosity to know them may 
never be awakened, and the exercise which will 
— them practically useful, will never be se- 
cured. 

Instead, then, of placing a ‘‘First Steps’ in 
the hands of the young student in geography, I 
would recommend the use of exercises somewhat 
like the following: 

In Direction.—Determine the exact position of 
the school-room, with reference to the cardinal 
points; require the scholar to point or face to 
any point named; do the same with the semi- 
cardinal points, and continue the drill until each 
scholar can face to any designated point, in- 
stantly, and without premeditation. Use the 
same exercise out of doors, to prevent the associ- 
ation of direction with objects in the school-room. 
Require any scholar to place an object in some 
part of the room, named with reference to these 
points ; telling the direction he takes both to 
procure and place the object in position. Let 
each scholar state in what parts of the room the 
different articles of furniture are placed—where 
each scholar sits, etc. 

In Position.—Teach the meaning and use of 
such terms as front, centre, back, up, down, par- 
allel, vertical, perpendicular. Require scholars to 
place an object exactly on the centre of the table ; 
of the front side of the table; of each end of the 
table, designated with reference to the cardinal 
points: to place an object in the centre of the 
room ; in the middle of each end, designated as 
just mentioned ; half way from the centre to the 
corner. Exercise in holding a rod in a vertical 
position ; in a position perpendicular to the ceil- 
ing, walls, or floor; inclined to the same; in 
placing the covers of a book parallel with the top 
of the table ; with the walls of the room ; under 
the table, over the table, on the table, behind the 
table, in front of the table. 

In Length, or Distance.—Provide yourself with 
a two-foot folding rule, and tape-line. Get the 
trustees, if they be not too penurious, to furnish 
the school with a half-dozen two-foot rules and a 
tape-line. Teach the scholars how to use them ; 
how to measure the school-room—its length, 
height, width,—also, all objects in the room, such 
as desks, tables, books. Provide yourself with a 
miscellaneous collection of objects easily pro- 
cured, and exercise in estimating their dimen- 
sions—testing accuracy by measurement. When 


familiar with the school-room and its contents, 
make a survey of the school grounds, measuring 
and to 


the distances between different object 
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any prominent objects near, until all shall have 
formed a correct notion of the rod, and any num- 
ber of rods up to ten. With larger scholars, this 
exercise should be continued until an accurate 
notion and conception of the mile is formed. The 
different weights and measures can be taught in 
a similar manner. 

In Form—While exercising in length, instruc- 
tion should commence in form. ‘The idea of a 
map, what it is, and how made, should now be 
formed. To do this well requires some tact, much 
—— a little, and but a little, knowledge of 

sata Agree upon some scale upon which a 
map of the school-room shall be drawn; asa 
half inch, or inch to the foot. Teach that the top 
of the slate or paper, with which each scholar 
must be A et tage shall represent the north side 
orend of the room. Measure that side or end, 
and instruct how to draw a line according to the 
scale agreed upon, representing that dimension. 
Do the same with the other sides or ends. Locate 
the doors and windows, and any recesses or pro- 
jections there may be in the room, from exact 
measurement. Repeat this drawing until it can 
be made, with tolerable accuracy, from memory. 
Teach that this is an outline map of the school- 
room. Next, proceed to locate all the fixed ob- 
jects in the room, in their positions. When per- 
fectly familiar with this map, add to it the ad- 
joining room or rooms on the same floor, should 
there be any, drawing their outlines only, and 
then make a map of the school grounds. It 
would be well, with those more advanced, to in- 
clude the entire school district in this outline ; 
but, with the very young, a rough sketch, giving 
the location of each scholar’s home, will be sufli- 
cient. 

The measurements for these drawings should 
all be made by the scholar, under the teacher’s 
direction. Extreme accuracy should be observed, 
for it will be seen that other matters, quite as 
important, if not more so, than map-drawing, 
are being taught at the same time. Direction, 
position, length or distance, and form, are all 
included in the process, and mental standards of 
each formed for use in more advanced study. 

The scholar has now a tolerable idea of a map, 
and can, without danger of forming any errone- 
ous conceptions, be taught that the artificial globe 
is a representation of the earth, and that a printed 
map is a representation of a portion of its sur- 
face, as their drawing is a representation of the 
school-house and grounds. ollow up with a 
thorough drill on Cowdery’s Mapping Cards, ob- 
serving his directions, implicitly, and your schol- 
ars will be started well, at least, in the delightful 
and instructive study of geography. 

In Time—By experience, alone, do we become 
aware, that there is an even flow, or, rather a 
sort of rhythm in the lapse of time. Some days 
seem long, others short. The sight of new ob- 
jects, new experiences, sickness, troubles of any 

ind, lengthen the day, in our estimation, as 
novelty lengthens the apparent distances of ob- 
jects, and familiarity shortens them. There are 
many things, however, which can be taught the 
young, in our schools, on this subject. First, 
teach how to tell the time of day from the clock, 
and to note the length of each school exercise— 
guessing how long it may be to recess, noon, or 
close of school, and how long school has kept. 
Secondly, instruct the scholars in the customs of 
diffe at nations with regard to the hour on 
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which the day, or the day on which the year com- 
mences ; when the prominent holidays, both na- 
tional and religious, occur, and the manner of 
their observance. 

—There is an exercise, but little practiced, and 
not strictly geographical, that has an intimate 
connection with the primary instruction recom- 
mended in this article. How few there are who 
can identify even the most familiar plants by 
their leaves,—and still the ability to do sois a 
valuable acquirement. Why not teach children 
to do this, instead of inflicting a tiresome drill in 
many other things which they cannot be made to 
understand ? There are few exercises in which 
they will engage with greater pleasure. Any ob- 
servant teacher, ignorant of technical botany, 
can learn, in a few days, how to conduct the ex- 
ercise. Make a collection of the leaves of the 
most common trees, furnisli each scholar with 
one, call attention to its structure and form, and 
describe briefly the tree from which it was taken. 
Use but a single new leaf each lesson. Practice 
on these until their peculiarities are so thorough- 
ly stamped upon the memory, that they can be 
identified at sight. As soon as the common trees 
are disposed of, commence the study of the more 
rare, of the shrubs, grasses, etc. It will be best 
not to burden the memory of the youngest with 
too much of this instruction, but the older schol- 
ars should be instructed daily, until they can 
identify all the trees of the forest and orchard, 
and most plants of the field and garden, by their 
foliage. This is object teaching, of whose useful- 
ness there can be no question. Could my own 
children exchange the mis-conceptions and crude 
notions formed while studying the ‘‘ First Steps”’ 
and ‘‘ Primary” of a popular geographical series, 
for knowledge like this, I should have an excel- 
lent reason for congratulating them on their 
good fortune.—Cor. Ohio Ea. Month ly. 





The Co-Education of the Sexes. 
[ Continued from July No.] 

We have thus far tried to prove that the physi- 
cal as well as mental nature of man is different 
from that of woman, We proceed now farther 
to prove, II: That in consequence, the destina- 
tion in life of both cannot be the same. 

Man and woman belong to the same species ; 
the general destination of both can therefore not 
be different. This general destination of both is, 
according to Diesterweg, ‘‘a free self-activity in 
the service of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful.*? If this destination could only be reached 
by the superior physical strength of man, or by 
his peculiar psychological nature, it is evident 
that woman could not reach this destination at 
all. But two different persons muy reach the 
same aim by the application of different means. 
The rich man may do good with his money, 
whilst the poor man may do good with his mental 
or physical strength. So both man and woman 
can reach this general destination, but each only 
in a sphere which is in conformity with its nature. 
And that sphere in which each sex can reach this 
general destination of humanity, in conformity 
with its peculiar nature, is called its destination 
in life. According to his peculiar nature, the 
destination in life for man must be a sphere in 
which he is called upon to exercise an indepen- 
dent, strong, persevering activity, a more exten- 
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sive and intensive judgment, a firm, free, inflexi- 
ble will. In other words, man is destined for 
public life. 

The peculiar calling of the wife would be ac- 
cordingly a sphere in which a silent, concealed, 
gentle activity is needed, where particularly, 
emotion, self-sacrificing love, faithfulness in small 
things, a sense of propriety, order and beauty is 
demanded. Or, in other words, the destination 
in life for the woman lies in the domestic circle. 

Man is destined to reflect, to regulate, to 
arrange, to watch, to protect, to support, outside 
of the family but always for it, and the wife has 
to do the same inside. To be a good housewife, 
a gentle mother, to care for husband, children 
an household in a reasonable, self-sacrificing 
manner, is her glory. In this opinion relative to 
the destination in life of either sex, we are sup- 

rted by the greatest educators, male as well as 
emale, of all nations and of all times. To quote 
the opinions of so many, would occupy more time 
and space than is assigned to us. We confine 
ourselves therefore to quoting the opinions of a 
few. Aristotle says: ‘‘ The Gods have destined 
and fitted the nature of men and women for soci- 
ety. The one is stronger, and the other weaker, 
that the timidity of the latter may make her 
more prudent, and that the strength of the former 
may make him a protector. The one procures 
what is needful without, and the other takes care 
of it in the home. The woman is weaker and 
better fitted for sedentary life, and cannot so 
well endure wind and weather. Men cannot so 
well endure quiet and stillness, and movement is 
natural to him.” 

Madame de Stael, the greatest feminine genius, 
says of her sex : ‘‘ The most beautiful of virtues, 
self-deyotion for her family and others, is her 
enjoyment and her destiny.”’ 

lhe late Dr. Nott, of Union College, says: ‘‘If 
by co-education of the sexes you mean the co-edu- 
cation of youth of the same age of both sexes, in 
the same rooms, in the same class, in the same 
studies, and by the same teacher, then the ques- 
tion is of much graver interest, and may not be 
lightly decided ; or rather, the same has been 
already decided by the common consent of man- 
kind. A difference of sex and of destination 
through the entire life has, in the judgment of 
mankind, been thought to require a difference in 
the distinctive attributes to be called into exer- 
cise, and the peculiar type of character to be 
formed. Delicacy of sentiment, a feeling of de- 

dence, and shrinking from public view, are 
attributes sought for in the one sex ; in the other, 
decision of character, self-reliance, a feeling of 
personal independence, and a willingness to meet 
opposition and encounter difficulties. It is not 
easy to see how appliances for the production of 
such opposite results can be furnished by the 
same agencies, at the same time, and at the same 
place.”’ 

President Woolsey, of Yale College, says: ‘‘ I 
am averse to mingling the sexes in any place of 
education above the school for the elements. The 
different nature and destination in life require 
different studies, in part, and ought to be pur- 
sued, so that they cannot be in classes together.”’ 

The founders of the Ohio Female College, say 
beautifully, ‘‘ The education they offer for young 
ladies is not, indeed, that which will best fit for 
the bar, the forum, the pulpit, the public walks 
of life ; it is shaped, rather, for the domestic 
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sphere, that in it there may be the light, and 
cheer, and wholesome air of solid learning and 
refining art, of invigorated, enlarged and finished 
intellect, of generous and refined sensibility and 
cultivated manners.”’ 

If it is, then, so universally acknowledged that 
the domestic circle, and not public life, is the 
sphere of proper activity for the gentler sex, and 
if it is true that not man but nature itself has so 
clearly pointed to that sphere, why is it, we ask, 
that some are averse to this destination ? Why 
can we daily hear such expressions from young 
ladies as ‘‘ I am not going to keep house, I only 
mean to play the lady of the house.” As if it 
were the destination in life to sit down in the 
rocking chair and move forward and backward, 
or to change dresses three times a day, or to 
parade through the streets. How such young 
ladies can have the smallest amount of self-re- 
spect, is more than we know. 

However, in order to be just, we divide the 
ladies demanding co-education into four classes : 

First, there are those who have honestly at 
heart the true elevation of their sex. They, 
wrongly, consider co-education as the means, 
when, as we believe, they really mean eo protest 
against the partiality of the State in neglecting 
the higher education of woman. They acknow- 
ledge the above to be their destination in life, 
and claim a higher education in order to perform 
their duties more perfectly. They deserve the 
honest support of all educators and patriots. 
They are true women. 

Asa second noble class of young women we 
mention those who cannot, or will not, become 
housewives, and strive to support themselves by 
getting a higher education. This is the class of 
the unmarried women. 

There are, thirdly, those who cannot or will 
not understood their plain duty in life, and can- 
not and will not perform it. They turn to the 
right and to the left in order to avoid it. Their 
highest aim is to come up to the requirements of 
the latest fashion, and are to their future husband 
a constant source of expense, without being able 
to prepare a proper meal for him. They advyo- 
cate co-education simply because it is fashionable, 
and would be the least able and the least willing 
to work for it. These are the fashionable ladies. 

As a fourth class, there are those who consider 
themselves physically and mentally equal, if not 
superior, to the strong sex, and consequently 
believe the destination of the latter to be their 
own. They cannot see why it is not also their 
calling to be lawyers, doctors, or statesmen. 
This class we may call the unsexed ladies. Jus- 
tice, however, compels the statement that the 
majority of them generally reform, and make 
afterwards as good housewives as those of the 
first class. 

A further reason why co-education is demanded 
is because a great many women consider the 
sphere of a housewife too narrow for their in- 
tellect. But those seem to forget that a great 
deal of knowledge and moral goodness is needed 
to fulfill the duties of a good housewife and 
mother. . 

We will submit only one more argument to 
your kind consideration, in order to prove that 
the centre of woman’s activity lies in the family. 
We have stated above, as our fourth axiom, that 


-man or woman can only be happy in proportion 


as they reach their destination. Now we believe 
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that a woman is a great deal happier who devotes 
her time and abilities to increase the happiness 
of the home circle than when working in any 
other sphere. Poets sing sometimes of the hap- 
piness of a mother as something far above the 
comprehension of man, from which we conclude 
that this sphere which makes her the most happy, 
we mean really happy, is her destination. If the 
Pa and psychological nature of man, then, 
is different from that of woman, and if the desti- 
nation in life is different, how can we reasonably 
use the same means for so different ends ? 

We proceed, therefore, to prove 

Ill. That these different aims require different 
means. 

To enter into details in this respect, would be 
to give a description of a good ladies’ or gentle- 
men’s college. For this we have neither time 
nor space, but we will state the general principles 
upon which either of such institutions should 
rest. These principles, as a matter of course, 
must be based upon the different nature and des- 
tination of either sex. Itis this: In a gentle- 
men’s college, the plan, material, aim, time and 
method of instruction must be calculated for his 
fitness in public life. The discipline should be 
a little more severe as he offers a stronger re- 
sistance than the girl. 

In a ladies’ college, the plan, material, aim, 
time and method of instruction should be calcu- 
lated for her fitness in private life. The disci- 
pline should be milder and, above all things, 
should be based upon the more delicate ambition 
of the young woman; for everything which is 
degrading shakes her moral foundation a great 
deal more than that of the boy. 

To confound these two destinations in life 
would necessarily lead to coufusion, and this to 
corruption in society. For what particular benefit 
women should study those applied sciences which 
fit men to become good engineers, architects, sur- 
veyors, mil tary officers, captains of vessels, Kc., 
it ishard to sec. What we are in need of are highly 
educated women, but always so in conformity 
with their destination. Wenever have seen them 
too highly educated in this direction. No one 
needs to fear that their intellects would not find 
enough employment. They may study botany, 
in order to Saaw the proper relation of plants to 
the kitchen ; they may study chemistry, in order 
to be able to prepare good meals. They ought to 
study pedagogy, in order to be the first proper 
educators of their children. They ought to 
know the laws of nature, in order to expel preju- 
dice and superstition. They ought to be ac- 
quainted with the earth and its inhabitants, and 
particularly with their native country, in order 
to be happy and contented. They should study 
modern languages, in order to become acquainted 
with the state of culture of other nations. Sing- 
ing, music, drawing, dancing, are arts without 
which they are hardly able to make happy and to 
be happy in the circle of a really refined family. 
They ought to have medical knowledge enough 
to be their own and their sisters’ advisers in 
sickness. 

If we should attempt to enumerate all branches 
of knowledge which would tend to fit the young 
lady better to bring light and happiness into the 
family-life, the question would rather be, what 
can we safely leave out from the list, and not, 
what more should we add. 


So we may truthfully say we are strongly in 
favor of the higher education of ladies, but only 
so long as it is in harmony with the principle ex- 
pressed before, namely, that each sex has a right 
that those means should be used which lead them 
towards their destination. A great many things 
are usefnl to know, but as nobody can master all 
branches of science it becomes necessary to select 
those which are most necessary. 

That ladies should devote their lifetime to the 
acquisition of what is strictly called a scientific 


‘education, or to special science, must be denied, 


since she cannot be a faithful, gentle mother, and 
at the same time a hard co-worker up in the field 
of science. Or in other words, she cannot explore 
hills and mountains in order to obtain specimens 
for her geological collection, and inspect at the 
same time the order of her household. It may 
be fairly supposed, that while she is thus engaged 
the family happiness might suffer. We will not 
place before you a family picture in which the 
children are dirty and ragged, in which an eata- 
ble dinner is seldom to be found, because the 
lady of the house has to write articles on 
‘‘Woman’s Rights” for a certain monthly. But 
permit us to say what one said who had some ex- 
perience in this line: A certain Professor in a 
certain University had a wife who could lecture 
on anatomy, and who was even an authoress in 
this branch of science. One of his colleagues one 
day remarked, in the course of his conversation, 
that it certainly must add a great deal to his 
family happiness to have a wife so distinguished 
in science ; upon which the Professor replied, ‘‘It 
adds just so much that Iam the most unfortu- 
nate of all husbands, inasmuch as I have no wife, 
and my children have no mother, and you know 
the substitute for either cannot be hired for 
money.”’ 

All these, and many more considerations, lead 
us to believe that co-education is not in harmon 
with the philosophy of education. We close wit 
the following remarks : 

1. To those women who with a lofty scorn 
exclaim, ‘‘washing dishes is not our destination 
in life,’? we simply say, we did not say it was. 
But if they can find, outside of the family circle, 
a sphere of activity which makes them more 
happy, they are welcome to it, and we will not 
be against them. 

2. Supposing the State of Michigan opens two 
institutions of. learning. In one of them young 
men and young ladies are instructed together, in 
the other young ladies are instructed alone ; and 
provided both institutions are equally well fitted 
for this purpose, which one of them would con- 
scientious parents consider the safest place for 
the moral and intellectual welfare of their far 
distant daughters ? 

Horace Mann, the ablest defender of co-educa- 
tion, says: ‘‘The advantages may be great, but 
the dangers of it are horrible, and if local circum- 
stances are not precisely as I should wish them 
to be, I would rather vote in favor of the side of 
my opponent.’ 

3. Every question has two sides. We have 
briefly, but honestly, opposed the measure of 
co-education. However this important question 
may be finally decided, may it be done in a man- 
ner that will promote the happiness of the human 
race. 


YpsitantI, December, 1866. ~ J. BENGEL, 
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Communication from the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, relative to the Ed- 
ucation of Poor Children, before the es- 
tablishment of the Common School Sys- 
tem. Read inthe House of Represen- 
tatives, March 16, 1833. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Harrisburg, March 15, 1833. 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Smr—In compliance with a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 9th January last, 
‘“*That the Secretary of the Commonwealth be 
requested to obtain, from the Cowmissioners of 
the several counties of this State, a statement, to 
be laid before this House at as early a day as pos- 
sible, of the number of children schooled at pub- 
lic expense in each county for the last four years, 
together with the sums annually expended for 
their instruction during those years, designating 
the number instructed in Lancasterian schools ; 
with such other information in relation to the 
state of education in Pennsylvania as he may dcem 
useful and important,”—a circular letter was 
on the same day, addressed to the commissioners 
of each county in the Commonwealth, desiring 
that an immediate communication might be made 
to this department, embracing a detail of the in- 
formation required by the resolution. On the 5th 
and the 25th ultimo, repeated applications were 
made to the commissioners of those counties 
from which no replies had been received up to 
those respective dates. I transmit with this com- 
munication, a tabular abstract of the reports so 
far as received. 

In the forty-nine counties heard from, the aver- 
age number of children returned under the act of 
April 4th, 1809, during the year 1829, was 15,002. 
The amount expended under provisions of the 
same act, was $46,850.54}. Inthe year 1830, the 
number returned was 15,839—the amount ex- 

nded, $51,859.10}. In the year 1831, the num- 

r returned was 17,224—the amount expended, 
$52,331.40}. And in the year 1832, the number 
returned was 17,467—the amount expended, $48, - 
466.25. 

Under the second and last clause of the resolu- 
tion of the House, which directs the Secretary to 
communicate ‘‘such other information in rela- 
tion to the state of education in Pennsylvania, 
as he may deem useful and important,’ I have 
prepared and send herewith, a schedule of uni- 
versities, colleges, and academies created by our 
laws, all, or nearly all of which have been, from 
time to time, liberally endowed by donations in 
money from the treasury and grants from the 
public domain, designating the year in which 
they were severally instituted, amounting to two 
universities, eight colleges, and fifty-five acade- 
mies. And I take occasion here to remark, that 
it will be found, on examination, that no other 
branch of the public interest has produced more 
frequent and voluminous legislation, than that 
of education. The numerous acts on this sub- 
ject would make a volume of considerable size, 


and yet it may well be doubted whether any im- 
portant matter of public concernment has been 
less benefitted by the direct action of the govern- 
ment; and it is a lamentable fact, that at this 
advanced period, Pennsylvania is without a gen- 
eral system of free schools established by law, 
agreeably to the constitution. By a reference to 
the statute books, it will be found that all public 
grants for the purposes of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, whether in shape of money or land, prior 
to 1831, have been exclusively confined to insti- 
tutions, accessible to the rich alone. Without 
questioning the constitutionality or general ex- 
pediency of this course, I may vevertheless be 
permitted to say, that to my mind, the practice 
which has partially obtained since the year 1795, 
in the endowment of colleges, academies, &c., to 
annex a condition, that a few poor children 
should be taught for a limited period, free from 
expense, ought to be considered rather as an 
apology for the postponement of a palpable duty, 
than the fulfilment of a wise and humane provi- 
sion of the constitution, which says, that ‘‘ the 
Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may 


be, provide by law for the establishment of 


schools throughout the State, in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis.”’ 

The people, the true source of all power, have, 
in the constitution, which is the work of their 
hands, ordained and decreed, that the ‘*‘ arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more semi- 
naries of learning.’? This wholesome provision 
was promptly complied with, at an early period 
of the government. Institutions devoted to the 
higher branches of education were established, 
and have been endowed at public expense, at 
various times, in all, with not much less than 
half a million of dollars ; and whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the manner in which 
those funds have been managed, I know of no 
one who has questioned the constitutionality of 
the grants. 

The people have also, in the same constitution, 
ordained and decreed, ‘‘that schools shall be 
established by law throughout the State, in such 
manner, that the poor may be taught gratis.’’ 
This has been neglected. There is no law in 
Pennsylvania that provides for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State, nor has there 
been a dollar granted from the public treasury 
for the exclusive purpose of educating the poor. 
‘* The poor may be taught gratis’’—this is the 
poor man’s boon, and, save his personal privi- 
leges, it may be called his only constitutional 
heritage. The rich may work, but the poor must 
work or suffer; the wealthy may hire his substi- 
tute, but the poor man, in time of war, must fight 
the battles of his country ; and is it not right, is 
it not just, as it is constitutional, that his child- 
ten should be taught gratis? It is the industri- 
ous poor, taken as a class, who are the real pro- 
ducers of the necessaries and comforts of social 
life ; it is the laboring man who daily adds to the 
common mass of material wealth, though he re- 
ceive of it himself only a mere pittance. 
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If the maxim be true, that knowledge is power, 
and liberty itself but a precarious blessing with- 
out it, then its general diffusion becomes the com- 
mon interest of all citizens, in proportion to the 
extent each may have, personal and pecuniary, 
to defend and protect. Intelligence may, then, 
be considered the mental commonwealth, and of 
course, of universal interest; and it is believed 
by the most experienced, that the only plan that 
ean effectually reach that class intended to be 
provided for by the constitution, is the system of 
general free schools, where all may meet for the 
attainment of this great object of common inter- 
est, without the legal recognition of the odious 
distinction of ‘‘ rich and poor.’? Owing to the im- 
aginary degradation arising from this distinction, 
it is believed, of the whole number of poor, not 
exceeding two hundred, which are to be provided 
for in colleges and academies, a still less number 
are found willing to accept benefits on terms thus 
humiliating. Would it not, then, be better that 
all distinctions calculated to produce comparative 
degradation, be unknown to our laws, especi- 
ally in referefice to the subject of mental im- 
provement ? And hence, let it be diligently 
taught, that the improvement of the mind is not 
alone the subject of individual enterprise in a 
free government, but that intelligence and free- 
dom are to each other as cause and effect ; and 
let it be a part of our system, to teach the true 
relation that exists between knowledge and lib- 
erty ; and, that as the happiness of man, simple 
man,is the ultimate and legitimate end of all 
government, so ought it to be the all-engrossing 
attention and constant effort of all who govern, 
to make man, collective man, wise and virtuous, 
to the end that he may be happy. 

Every day’s experience demonstrates and all 
history teaches, that in the same ratio that edu- 
cation and knowledge have been disseminated 
among the [ gpeao mass of community, it has de- 
manded, and generally obtained, political free- 
dom ; and thus have been reared, from time to 
time, the ramparts of liberty against the en- 
croachments of tyranny. And, as the spread of 
knowledge has given birth to civil liberty, so’ is 
its increase and extension necessary to give it 
character and durability. And after all, man 
will be more or less the creature of circumstance. 
From the very nature of things, inequality in 
society will exist ; but let it be as nearly graded 
as is compatible with human nature itself; let 
not the rights and enjoyments of the opulent be 
disturbed ; at the same time let native talent have 
due credit for bursting the chains of indigence ; 
let rational piety and true virtue be cherished, 
although they be found in the humblest walks of 
life, and let them receive their proper rank ; but 
let not all the honors due to these be lavished on 
favored objects, enfeebled by that indolence 
which is too frequently the concomitant of afflu- 
ence, merely because the chance that gave them 
birth, bestowed also the right to hereditary 
wealth. 

Under the specious title of “‘ An act to provide 
for the education of the poor gratis,’’ is the law 
of the 4th April, 1809, and from which we derive 
the only general authority in reference to the 
education of the poor as a State system, and 
which has generally proved as abortive in its ep- 
eration, as it is delusive in its title. This law 
provides, that all children between the ages of 
five and twelve years, whose parents are unable 


to pay for their schooling, may be sent to the 
most convenient school, to be paid for out of the 
county funds. This system, while it compels the 
recipient of its benefits first to record his own 
stigma, and recognizes, in their most exception- 
able forms, the distinction of rich and poor, care- 
fully avoids the appropriation of a dollar out of 
the public treasury for the education of the poor ; 
and though it has been contended by some, that 
this law does all that the constitution requires, it 
is flagrantly deficient in its most essential feature, 
viz: ‘‘ The establishment of schools throughout 
the state.”” It may be proper here to remark, 
that the number of poor children exhibited by 
this report, as having been returned by the differ- 
ent assessors throughout the State, furnishes no 
just criterion of the number who have been 
actually taught, or of the portion of time each 
may have been at school ; it being well ascertain- 
ed, that, on account of the supposed disgrace 
which attaches to acknowledged poverty, man 
poor children who ought to be, are not returnec 
and many who are returned, do not go to school 
at all, and others very irregularly. 

That this system has materially failed to pro- 
duce the contemplated and desired results, is 
clearly evinced by public opinion uniting in its 
condemnation ; as specimens of which, | insert 
below various extracts from letters elicited under 
the resolution of the House. 

The commissioners of one county, in giving 
their statement, say: ‘‘ The present system is 
decidedly bad, and the teachers, with very few 
exceptions, worse than the system.”’ 

Another report says : ‘‘ We have no schools on 
the Lancasterian plan, in this county, and it is 
deeply to be regretted that, from the manner in 
which our common schools are conducted, not 
only the education of those children whose 
parents are able to pay for their tuition, but of 
the poor children, is in a deplorable condition.”’ 

A third says: ‘‘ That it (the present system) is 
a system of pencientty and wasteful extrava- 
gance, a real burden upon the people, without ac- 
complishing, in any reasonable manner, the end 
intended.”’ 

A fourth: ‘‘The system of education in this 
county is deplorably bad, and calls loudly for re- 
form.”’ 

A fifth says: ‘‘The Commissioners would beg 
leave to observe, that the present system is very 
defective, as well as expensive, and that it does 
not answer the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished ; because the modest and unassuming poor 
do not avail themselves of the benefits ot the sys- 
tem, on account of the odium that is by some at- 
tached to the present mode of education, which 
creates a distinction between the rich and the 
poor, not consistent with the freedom of our re- 
publican institutions, and operates very frequent- 
ly to the defeat of the constitutional object,—the 
education of the poor at the public expense. And 
it is a further objection, made by many of our in- 
telligent citizens, to the present system, that no 
provision is made for enquiring into the qualifica- 
tions, moral and literary, of the persons employ- 
ed as teachers. They would therefore suggest, 
through you, to the Legislature, the propriety of 
changing the present mode of educating the poor, 
for one more congenial to the feeling of this re- 
publican commonwealth, and introduce in lieu 
thereof, a system of common school instruction 
similar to that of our eastern states, or such an 
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one as they in their wisdom shall think calculated 
to do away the odious system now in use.” 

It will be perceived, that the introduction of 
the Lancastcrian or monitorial system of instruc- 
tion, continues to be retarded. This fact must 
necessarily be a source of much regret ; and, 
when it is recollected that five children may re- 
ceive all the benefits of schooling upon this plan, 
at the same cost it requires to educate two upon 
the system in general use, it cannot but excite 
surprise. 

It cannot fail of being a source of the sincerest 
pleasure and exultation to every patriot and 
philanthropist, to witness the representatives of 
the people engaging in this great work of mental 
improvement, with a zeal and earnestness de- 
signed to elevate the character of man, and the 
precursor of countless blessings to after genera- 
tions. The grand impediment to the commence- 
ment of a general system of free schools in 
Pennsylvania, hitherto, may be fairly chargeable 
to the want of a distinct fund for that purpose, 
and the fear of meeting the responsibility of 
adopting measures for its creation and accumula- 
tion. The obstacle has at length been in a great 
measure removed, by the act of the 2d April, 
1831, providing for a general system of education, 
which sets apart as a common school fund, the 
proceeds arising from unpatented lands, fees in 
the land offices, and all monies received in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the fourth section of 
an act to increase the county rates and levies for 
the use of the commonwealth, passed the twenty- 
fifth day of March, 1831, the proceeds of which 
will, on the 2d of April next, amount to not less 
than three hundred and four thousand dollars. 
This sum, with the amount annually accruing, 
under the provisions of the act aforesaid, is 
chargeable upon the internal improvement fund, 
at a compound interest of 5 per cent. until it shall 
annually amount to at least $100,000. Assuming, 
in some measure, the operation of the law for the 
mane year, as the basis, this sum will be at the 

isposal of the Legislature, for the promotion of 
free schools throughout the State, on or about 
Ist of April, 1839. This fund, from which we 
may fondly anticipate great and lasting benefits, 
owes its origin to the unceasing exertions of the 
present Chief Magistrate, who, in his memorable 
message of the 14th January, 1830, in giving to 
the General Assembly ‘‘ information of the state 
of the commonwealth,” among other things, 
urged its formation in the strongest terms. The 
self-accumulating principles contained in our pre- 
sent system for raising a school fund for the pro- 
motion of popular education, which imposes a 
merely nominal tax of only one-tenth part of a 
cent on a dollar of the assessed valuation of tax- 
able property, and which is applied immediately 
for purposes of internal improvement, and pledg- 
ed ultimately for the promotion of free schools 
throughout the commonwealth, if perpetuated, 
and the Legislature should deem it right, from 
and after the year 1839, to convert the means for 
raising a school fund agreeably to the provisions 
of the act of the 2d of April, 1831, into a school 
revenue, making a moderate allowance for the in- 
crease of the assessed valuation of property, can- 
not fail of producing a sum not less than three 
hundred thousand dollars per annum; which 
sum, added to one hundred thousand, being the 
interest at five per cent. arising from the fund of 
not less than two millions of dollars, which will 
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be then accumulated, would place at the disposal 
of the Legislature, for the purposes of free schools, 
from and after the year 1840, from this source 
alone, a sum not less than four hundred thousand 


dollars per annum, with the probable increase of 


revenue equal to the increased demand conse- 
quent upon the increase of population. Such a 
state of things, it is believed, would place Penn- 
sylvania on an equal, if not more favorable posi- 
tion, as the patron of popular education, than 
has been exhibited by any other State in the 
Union in so limited a period and by a process so 
simple and easy. 

It seems to be generally admitted, by those 
who have turned their attention to the subject, 
that the State of New York has in operation de- 
cidedly the most comprehensive and efficient sys- 
tem of general education, regulated by law, that 
is now extant. The first attempt in that State 
to raise a school fund was made in 1795, by means 
of small annual appropriations rom the State 
treasury, and like all other important and bene- 
ficial innovations, met at first with fierce opposi- 
tion, arising from the prejudices-of early and 
confirmed habit. The spirit of enlightened lib- 
erality however prevailed, and in 1505 a more 
solid foundation for the magnificent superstruc- 
ture she has since raised, was laid, by the passage 
of a law for setting apart the net proceeds of the 
sales of five hundred thousand acres of unappro- 
priated public land, to form a ‘‘ permanent fund 
for the support of common schools,’’ to which 
was added in the same year three thousand 
shares of bank stock owned by the State, with a 
provision that no distribution to its ultimate ob- 
ject should be made until the annual interest 
should amount toa sum not less than fifty thous- 
and dollars; since which, various other sources, 
such as quit rents, fees of clerks of certain courts, 
proceeds arising from the sale of certain town 
lots, have been added to the fund. In 1811 and 
1812, measures were taken to organize, pursuant 
to law, a general system of Common Schools, and 
the first distribution of money under its provi- 
sions was made in 1816, amounting to $55,720.98. 
An all important effect produced by the benevo- 
lence and liberality of the government of that 
State, and which example I bave no doubt would 
be followed by our own citizens under similar 
circumstances is, that each school district raises 
by means of tax or voluntary contribution for 
school purposes, a sum not less, and frequently 
much greater, than that granted by the State. 

Since 1816, the number of children taught, and 
the amount of money expended under their pre- 
sent system, have regularly increased, until, in 
the last year, 1832, we have the sublime specta- 
cle of 507,105 pupils, without distinction, receiv- 
ing regular and constant instruction, upon uni- 
form principles, under the direct supervision of 
the government, at an expense of about one 
million of dollars, or not much exceeding two 
dollars per scholar ; whilst Pennsylvania, for the 
same year, with equal wealth and a population 
not greatly inferior in number to that of New 
York, presents the lamentable contrast of 17,467 
children, not educated, but returned as subjects 
entitled to receive instruction, under a system 
condemned by universal public opinion and ex- 
perience, and that too at an expense of $48,466.25. 

The impolicy of our past legislation is not on 
account of the amount expended, so much as the 
multiplicity of institutions upon which it has 
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been bestowed, without system and without 
effect. If the public bounty, to the amount be- 
fore mentioned, had been judiciously confined to 
a limited number of seminaries for instructing 
the higher branches, and the energies of the State 
a applied to the promotion of common 
e schools, the beneficial results at this da 
would be incalculable. Error becomes criminal, 
when persisted in contary to the lights of reason 
and experience ; and whatever may extenuate 
for want of precedents and analogy in the past, 
nothing can justify a similar course in future. 
a thing proves to us, that we have greatly 
erred, and it is now the highest virtue to retract 
and ‘‘do our works over,’’—revise our early 
efforts, and adopt some system, the general use- 
fulness of which shall show that we have profited 
by the lessons of experience. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL M’KEAN. 


The First Common School Law.* 


An act to Establish a General System of Education by Com- 
mon Schools. Approved April 1, 1834. 


Wuereas, It is enjoined by the Constitution, as a 
solemn duty, which cannot be neglected without a disre- 
gard of the moral and political safety of the people: 
And Whereas, The fund for common school purposes, 
under the act of the second of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, will, on the fourth of April next, 
amount to the sum of five hundred and forty-six thous- 
and five hundred and sixty-three dollars and seventy-two 
cents, and will soon reach the sum of two millions ot 
dollars, when it will produce, at five per cent., an in- 
crease of one hundred thousand dollars, which, by said 
act, is to be paid for the support of common schools: 
And Whereas, Provision should be made by law, for the 
distribution of the benefits of this fund to the people of 
ps respective counties of the Commonwealth: There- 

ore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the au- 
thority of the same, That the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, and every other county in this Commonwealth, 
shall each form a school division, and that every ward, 
township and borough, within the several school divi- 
sions, shall each form a school district : Provided, That 
any borough which is or may be connected with a town- 
ship in the assessment and collection of county rates and 
levies, shall, with the said township, so long as it remains 
so connected, form a district; and each of said districts 
shall contain a competent number of common schools, 
for the education of every child within the limits thereof, 
who shall apply, either in person or by his or her parents, 
guardian or next friend, for admission and instruction. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Sheriff of each 
county, thirty days previous to the third Friday in Sep- 
tember of the current year, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, to give notice, by proclamation, to the 
citizens of each school district, to hold election in their 
respective townships, wards and boroughs, at the places 
where they hold their elections for supervisors, town 
councils and constables, to choose six citizens of each 
school district, to serve as school directors of said districts 
respectively ; which elections shall, on the said day, be 
conducted and held in the same manner as elections for 
Supervisors and Constables are by law held and conduct- 
ed; and on the day of the next annual election of super- 





’ visors in the respective townships, and of constables in 


the respective cities of this Commonwealth, a new elec- 
tion for directors shall take place in the said townships, 
boroughs and cities, at which election, and annually 





*This Act was mainly drafted by Samvet Breck, of 
Philadelphia, and successfully advocated by THappEvs 
STevens, of Adams. A Supplement to it was passed in 
1835, to facilitate its operations. 
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thereafter at that time,and in manner and form afore- 
said, two directors shall be chosen, who shall serve for 
three years; the Sheriff giving thirty days notice previous 
to such election. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the said School Di- 
rectors, within ten days after the period of their election, 
annually to meet in their respective school districts, when 
each board shall choose, out of their own body, a presi- 
dent and secretary, and a delegate tothe joint delegate 
meeting provided forin the following section ; they shall 
also appoint a treasurer for the district where no township 
or borough treasurer shall be otherwise appointed ; and it 
shall be the duty of each board, on the day of their first 
assembling as aforesaid, to divide themselves into three 
classes, the first of which shall serve until the next elec- 
tion, the second until the second election, and the third 
until the third election following, so that one-third of 
each board may be chosen annually; and if any vacancy 
shall occur, by death or otherwise, it shall be the duty of 
the board in which such vacancy may occur, to fill the 
same until the next election. 

Section 4. On the first Tuesday in November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and the 
first Monday in May in each year thereafter, there shall 
be held, at the county court house in each division, a 
joint meeting of the County Commissioners and one dele- 
gate from each Board of School Directors within said 
county or school division, in which it shall be decided, 
whether or not a tax for the expenditure of each district 
be levied; and if a tax be authorized by a majority of 
the joint meeting, it shall be apportioned among the 
several districts as county rates and levies are now by law 
apportioned. Each delegate to the joint meeting, shall 
be entitled to receive one dollar per day, for each day’s 
attendance spent by him in traveling to and from and 
attending said meeting, to be paid out of the county 
treasury. 

Section 5. The appropriations made for the common 
schools, by the joint meeting, shall be considered part of 
the authorized estimates of county expenditures, and 
shall be levied and collected in the usual manner: Pro- 
vided, That no tax shall be less. in amount than double 
the funds which may be furnished to said county or 
school division, as hereinafter directed, out of the treas- 
ury of this Commonwealth, in aid of common schools, 
organized according to the provisions of this act: And 
provided further, That to constitute a joint meeting, at 
least two of the County Commissioners, and a majority 
of the delegates of the school districts in each division 
shall be required, except in such cases as are hereinafter 
provided ; and if no quorum be present, it shall be law- 
ful for them to hold further meetings until one is ob- 
tained. 

Section 6. When such delegate meeting is organized, 
the yote on the question of making appropriations for 
common schools shall be taken by yeas and nays, a record 
whereof shall be kept by the County Commissioners, and 
if it shall be determined by a majority of said mecting, 
that no such appropriation shall be made for any division 
or county, then all the districts, whose delegates voted 
in the negative, shall for that year be entitled to no part 
of the money appropriated by this act, but the whole 
amount which such division would have been entitled to, 
had it determined to make such appropriation for com- 
mon schools by tax, shall go and be appropriated to such 
district or districts in said division or county, whose dele- 
gates voted in the affirmative, in the ratio of the taxable 
inhabitants of said district. And the amount of tax 
levied on such district voting in the affirmative, under 
the present law for educating the poor gratis, shall be 
fairly estimated by the Commissioners, and paid out of 
the county treasury to such districts, to be added to their 
common school fund. To entitle the districts thus voting 
in the affirmative, to the money appropriated by this act, 
they shall be required to raise no larger tax than would 
have been required, had every county in the common- 
wealth voted, to appropriate for common schools as pro- 
vided for in this act. In case a majority of the districts 
in any division or county vote in the negative, then the 
amount of tax to be raised by those districts voting in 
the affirmative, shall be fixed by a majority of the votes 
of the delegates of said districts. If on neither the first 
nor second meeting, a majority of the commissioners and 
delegates from all the districts of any division shall at- 
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tend, then those present shall proceed in the same man- 
ner as if a majority had attended, and their proceed- 
ings shall be as valid. If, in any division, no dis- 
trict shall thus vote to appropriate, then the money to 
which such division would have been entitled, shall re- 
main in the State treasury, for the use of such division or 
counties, for the term of two years from the passage of 
this act; after which time, if such division or counties, 
or any part thereof, do not vote so to appropriate, then 
the money to which such division would have been en- 
titled, shall go to, and be divided among such divisions 
or counties as shall thus in whole or in part vote to ap- 
propriate : And it shall be the duty of the County Com- 
missioners of each county, in each year after such dele- 
gate meeting may have been held, to communicate the 
proceedings thereof to the General Superintendent. Pro- 
vided, That in case it shall have been determined, by any 
such delegate meeting, that no appropriation for common 
schools should be made for the current year, the acts of 
assembly to provide for the education of the poor gratis 
now in force, shall continue in foree, in such division or 
county or district, for the current year. 

Section 7. Within twenty days after such joint meet- 
ing of the delegates as aforesaid, or at such time as such 
joint meeting shall fix and determine, if said delegate 
meeting shall have determined to make an appropriation 
as aforesaid, the people of the several school districts 
shall assemble in their respective wards or districts, at 
the usual place of holding ward or township elections, or 
at such place as may be fixed by such delegate meeting ; 
and it shall be the duty of said delegate meeting, to give 
due notice of the time and place of holding said meet- 
ings of the people in the said school districts. And the 
people of said district, when so assembled, shall be or- 
ganized by appointing a chairman, and the secretary of 
the board of directors of the proper district shall be sec- 
retary of the said meeting, and shall record the proceed- 
ings of such meeting in the book of minutes of the said 
board ; or in his absence, that duty shall be performed by 
some other director of the said board. It shall be the 
duty of the board of directors, to communicate to such 
meeting, such matters in reference to the common 
schools of the district, as may be important, which may 
be considered by such meeting: And it shall be in the 
power of the said meeting to decide, by a majority of 
votes, whether they will raise for the current year a sum 
in addition to that determined on by the delegate meet- 
ing aforesaid, to be applied to the common schools of the 
said district ; and if such meeting shall so determine to 
raise such additional sum, it shall be the duty of the sec- 
retary to certify the same to the supervisors of the town- 
ship, or the town council of the borough, as the case may 
be, whose duty it shall be to add the same as an increase 
upon the assessment or tax of the said district, and the 
same shall be collected as township or borough rates and 
levies are by law collected. 

SECTION 8. It shall be the duty of the several boards of 
school directors, to determine the number of schools to 
be opened in their respective districts ; to cause suitable 
buildings to be erected, purchased or hired, for schools ; 
to appoint capable teachers at liberal salaries ; to admit 
scholars; to have the general superintendence of the 
schools of their respective districts ; to pay the necessary 
expenses incurred thereby, by orders drawn on the treas- 
urer of the district, signed by the president, and counter- 
signed by the secretary of the respective boards. Pro- 
vided, That no school director shall receive any emolu- 
ment, whatever, for his services, except when serving as 
a delegate, according to the provisions of this act; but 
he shall be exempted during the performance of the duties 
of said office, from militia duty, or serving in any other 
township or borough office. 

Section 9. Whenever it may be necessary or convenient 
to establish a school out of two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts, the school directors from each of such adjoining 
districts, or a majority of them, may establish and regu- 
late such school; and the expenses thereof shall be di- 
vided between said districts, according to the number of 
scholars each district may send to such school. 

Section 10. Whereas, manual labor may be advantage- 
ously connected with intellectual and moral instruction, 
in some or all of the schools, it shall be the duty of the 
school directors to decide whether such connection in 
their respective districts shall take place or not; and if 
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decided affirmatively, they shall have power to purchase 
materials and employ artizans for the instruction of the 
pupils in the useful branches of the mechanic arts, and, 
where practicable, in agricultural pursuits: Provided, 
nevertheless, That no such connection shall take place in 
any common school, unless four out of the six directors 
of the district shall agree thereto. 

Section 11. It shail be the duty of each board of school 
directors, by two or more of their number, to visit every 
school within their school district, at least once in every 
month, and cause the result of said visit to be entered in 
the minutes of the board; and it shall be their further 
duty, to make an annual and full report to the district 
inspectors, to be appointed as hereinafter directed, of the 
situation of each schoolin their district, the number of 
scholars, the studies pursued, and whether in connectlon 
with manual labor, the number of months in the year 
the schools shall have been opened, the expenses attend- 
ing each school, salary of the teacher, and his or her 
qualifications and general conduct, together with such 
information as may be benficial in forming a just esti- 
mate of the value of such schools; and this report to the 
said inspectors shall be made on or before the first day 
of October in each year. 

Section 12. The several courts of Quarter Sessions in 
this Commonwealth shall, annually, at their first session 
after the eleetion of school directors within their respee- 
tive counties or divisions, appoint two competent citizens 
of each school district, to be Inspectors of the public 
schools therein established by this act, who shall be ex- 
empt during the performance of the duties of their said 
office, from militia duty, and from serving in any town- 
ship or borough office. 

SccTion 15. It shall be the duty of the school inspec- 
tors, to visit every school in their respective districts, at 
least once in every three months, and as much oftener as 
they may think proper; to inquire into the moral charac- 
ter, learning and ability of the several teachers employed 
therein ; they shall have power to examine any person 
wishing to be employed as a teacher, and if found quali- 
fied and of good moral character, shall give him or her a 
certificate to that efiect, naming therein the branches 
which he or she is found qualified to teach, which certifi- 
cate shall be valid for one year from the date thereof, and 
no longer; and no person who shall not have obtained 
such certificate, shall receive from the County Treasury, 
or from the treasury of the commonwealth, any compen- 
sation for his services. 

Section 14. The inspectors of any school division, may 
meet at such times and places as they may deem expedi- 
ent, and adopt such rules for the examination of teachers 
and schools, and prescribe such forms for certificates, as 
they may deem necessary to produce uniformity in such 
examinations and certificates, throughout the school di- 
vision ; and they may, if they deem it expedient, appoint 
days for the public examination of teachers, and require 
all teachers to be examined in public ; and said inspec- 
tors, or any one of them, may visit all district schools in 
their school divisions, and examine the same. 

Ssction 15. Whenever the inspectors meet together as 
they are empowered by the preceding section, they shall 
organize themselves for the proper transaction of busi- 
ness, and each inspector shall be governed by the rules 
then adopted in his examinations, and observe such 
forms in his certificates, as shall be prescribed by the ma- 
jority of the inspectors of the school division thus 
assembled; and no certificate of qualification shall be 
given by the inspectors, or any of them, to any teacher, 
unless he or she be found qualified to teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

Section 16. The school inspectors shall minutely ex- 
amine into the state and condition of the schools, both 
as respects the progress of the scholars in learning and 
the good order of the schools, and make an annual re- 
port to the Superintendent of the public schools, on or 
before the first Monday in November, of the situation of 
the schools in their respective districts, founded on their 
own observations and the report of the respective school 
directors ; to include the character of the teachers; the 
number of scholars admitted during the year in the 
several schools under their inspection ; the branches of 
study taught in each school; the number of months in 
the year during which each school shall have been kept 
open ; the cost of the school houses, either for building, 
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renting or repairing, and all other costs that may have 
been incurred in maintaining the several schools in their 
respective districts ; and also shall cause the same to be 
published in the school division, at the expense of the 
respective city or county. 

Section 17. The Secretary of the Commonwealth shall 
be Superintendent of all the public schools established by 
ye of this act, and he shall perform the following 

uties : 

I. Prepare and submit an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture, containing a statement of the condition of the 
Common Schools, estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school moneys, plans for the improvement of the 
common school system, and all such matters relating to 
his office of superintendent and to the concerns of the 
common schbols, as he shall deem it expedient to com- 
municate. 

II. He shall prepare suitable blank forms, with neces- 
sary instructions for making district reports, and for con- 
ducting the necessary proceedings under his jurisdiction, 
and he shall cause the same, together with all such in- 
formation as he may deem necessary for the further im- 
provement of the schools, to be transmitted to the several 
boards of directors. 

III. He shall sign all orders on the State treasury for 
the payment of moneys into the county school funds, 
but no such order shall be drawn until the County Com- 
missioners shall have furnished him with a certificate, 
which they are hereby required to do, of the amount of 
school tax required by this act, having been assessed ac- 
aay to the provisions thereof. 

IV. If any controversy shall arise in relation to the 
distribution of the public money, or between the inspec- 
tors and directors concerning the duties of their office, 
an appeal to the Superintendent shall be made, who is 
hereby authorized to settle and adjust all such disputes, 
without cost to the parties; and all money reasonably 
expended by him in this, and other matters appertaining 
to the execution of his duty as Superintendent, shall upon 
due proof, be allowed to him by the Auditor General, 
and paid out ot the State treasury. 

SscTion 18. The county commissioners shail transmit 
an abstract of the accounts, audited by the proper officer, 
to the superintendent, once every year, on or before the 
first day of November. 

SEcTION 19. Seventy-five thousand dollars are hereby 
appropriated out of the school fund, for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, which amount 
shall be annually thereafter appropriated and paid as 
hereinafter directed, until the year when the school fund 
shall yield an interest of one hundred thousand dollars 
annually; when that sum shall be distributed in each 
year amongst the school divisions created by the adoption 
of this act, in manner following: The superintendent of 
common schools shall give notice, in at least one public 
newspaper in every school division within this Common- 
wealth, for the space of three weeks, of the sum to which 
such division may be entitled, having reference in such 
distribution to the number of taxable inhabitants in said 
division; and these funds shall be again distributed to 
tne different districts, in proportion to the taxables of 
said districts, according to the provisions of this act; and 
as soon as practicable thereafter, the said superintendent 
shall cause the distributive share of each school division 
entitled thereto, to be paid to the county treasurer, which 
share shall be apportioned amongst the respective dis- 
tricts of the several divisions, according to the said prin- 
ciple of distribution prescribed for the superintendent ; 
and the same rule shall be observed in the distribution of 
the proceeds of the tax imposed upon the county for the 
same purpose, by the delegate meeting hereinbefore pro- 
vided for. 

Section 20. All moneys that may come into the posses- 
sion of the county treasurers, for the use of any school 
district or districts within their respective divisions, shall 
be paid over by the said treasurers to the treasurers of the 
said districts respectively, at such times as the commis- 
sioners of the respective counties shall order and direct. 
And the bond of a county treasurer shall be forfeited, by 
any failure to comply with the duties enjoined upon him 
by this act. 

SecTIon 21. The treasurers of the respective townships 
and boroughs, where such officers are appointed, shall be 
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treasurers for their respective school districts, and all 
moneys belonging to a district for the support of sehools, 
whether the same be derived from appropriations by the 
state contributions, from the county treasury, private 
donations, or otherwise, shall be placed in the custody of 
the treasurer thereof, and shall be paid out on orders 
drawn by the president of the board of directors, by order 
of said board; and the accounts of the said board shall 
be audited and adjusted, as other accounts of the town- 
ships and boroughs are directed by law to be audited and 
adjusted ; and the said treasurer shall be required to give 
to the board of directors, good and sufficient security for 
the safe keeping and faithful application of the funds en- 
trusted to his care, in all eases where the said treasurer 
shall be appointed by the said board of directors: Pro- 
vided, That the several duties of district treasurers in the 
cities of Philadelphia, Lancaster and Pittsburg, shall be 
performed by the treasurers of the respective counties, 
and their accounts shall be audited and settled by the 
county auditors, as in other cases. 

SecTION 22. The Connty Commissioners of each county 
in the Commonwealth, shall have power to take and 
hold, in fee simple or otherwise, any estate, real or per- 


* sonal, which shall be given by any person or persons, or 


bodies corporate, for the use of any school division within 
the said county. . 

SECTION 23. The supervisors of every township, and 
the town council of every borough forming a school dis- 
trict, shall have power to purchase, hold and receive real 
and personal property of all descriptions, that may be 
necessary for the establishment and support of schools, 
and the same to sell, alien and dispose of, wheneyer it 
shall be no longer required for the uses aforesaid. And 
in all cases where real estate is held by trustees, for the 
general use of the neighbourhood, as a school house or 
its appendages, it shall be lawful for the said trustees, the 
survivor or survivors of them, to convey the same to the 
supervisors or town council of the proper district; and 
from thenceforth, the said supervisors or town council 
shall hold the said property, for the same term and for 
the same uses for which it was granted to the said 
trustees. 

Section 24. That it shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of each county fér the time being, to receive all the 
moneys, from whatever sources they may arise or become 
due, that are to be distributed and applied to the support 
ot schools created under the provision of this act, within 
said county, to keep a just and true account of all his 
receipts and payments, which the auditors of the county 
shall audit, settle and adjust, imlike manner as they shall 
audit, settle and adjust his accounts as county treasurer, 
which accounts, so audited, shall be transmitted to the 
superintendent of common schools, by the County Com- 
missioners, as directed by this act. And the said treas- 
urer’s accounts shall contain a true statement of all 
moneys received during the year, for the use of any 
school or schools of any division or district of his county, 
designating in said accounts, from what sources said 
moneys have been derived, and such account shall be 
sworn or affirmed to by him. 

Section 25. Upon settlement of the account ef such 
treasurer, if the balance is found due by him, the transcript 
of such balance may be filed in the court of common pleas 
of the proper county, and the same shall be a lien upon 
the real estate of such treasurer, in like manneer as bal- 
ance due by him to the county and Commonwealth are 
made liens by act of assembly. 

Section 26. So much of any act of the Gencral Assem- 
bly as is hereby altered or supplied, is hereby repealed, 
except the act and its supplements now in operation in 
the city and county of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ An act to 
provide forthe education of children at the public ex- 
pense within the city and county of Philadelphia,’’ which 
is made concurrent with the provisions of this act, and is 
in no wise to be considered as altered, amended or re- 
pealed, except so far that the citizens of said city and 
county shall be entitled to receive their due proportion 
and share of any money which may be appropriated out 
of the school fund, by the legislature, in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act. 

Sxo0TION 27. Immediately after the passage of this act, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth shall cause circular 
letters, with the said act attached théreto, to be addressed 
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to the sheriff of cach county, and it shall be the duty of 

the sheriff aforesaid, to publish the same in two or more 

newspapers in his county, if so many be published 

therein, for three successive weeks, in such manner as 

shall secure the timely organization, under this act, ac- 

cording to the provisions thereof, the expense to be 
defrayed out of the county treasury. Wm. PATTERSON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

THo’s. RInGLAND, Speaker of Senate. 

Approvep—The first day of April, eighteen hundred 

and thirty-four. Gro. WOLF. 


First Annual Report. 
Hon. Jas. Finpiay, State SUPERINTENDENT. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, ? 
Harrisburg, 2d March, 1835. § 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN :—By the seventeenth section of 
the act to establish a general system of education, 
passed on the Ist day of April, 1534, the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth is required, as Super- 
intendent of the common schools, to ‘‘ Prepare 
and submit an annual report to the Legislature. 
containing a statement of the condition of the 
common schools, estimates and accounts of ex- 

nditures of the school moneys, plans for the 
improvement of the common school system, and 
all such matters relating to his office of superin- 
tendent, and to the concerns of the common 
schools, as he shall deem it expedient to commu- 
nicate.’? ‘The present report must necessarily be 
confined to a statement of what has been done 
towards organizing the system created by this 
act, and of the difficulties that have occurred in 
the construction of the law, so far as they have 
come within the notice of the Superintendent. 
The condition of the schools, and the cost of 
maintaining them, cannot be known, till reports 

-Shall be received from the inspe@tors, which the 
sixteenth section of the act requires them to 
make on or before the first Monday in November. 

The duty enjoined by the twenty-seventh sec- 
tion on the Secretary of the Commonwealth, was 
attended to; and copies of the act were sent to 
the sheriff of each county in the State. 

The notice required by the nineteenth section, 
of the share to which each division might be en- 
titled of the appropriation of seventy-five thous- 
and dollars, made by the State, was prepared in 
August last, and published, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the law, in every county of the Com- 
monwealth in which there was a newspaper, ex- 
cept Mifflin and Juniata. The county of Juniata 
having constituted a part of Mifflin in the year 
1828, when the last enumeration of the taxables 
in the State was made, it was not known what 
number was ineach. This fact having been as- 
certained in November, the requisite notice was 
then given to these divisions also. 

The enumeration of 1828 being the last made 
under the authority of the State, was taken as 
the ratio by which the appropriation of seventy- 
five thousand dollars was apportioned among the 
several school divisions. The share to which each 
is entitled, according to this apportionment, ap- 
pears by the table hereto appended. 

Reports of the proceedings of the delegate 
meetings’ held on the first Tuesday of November 
last, have been received from all the counties in 
the State, except Clearfield, Columbia, Greene 
and Montgomery. The results of these proceed- 
ings are stated in the table. 

Some difficulties have arisen in the construc- 
tion of this law, from the ambiguity and obscurity 
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of its provisions, which are thought worthy of 
the notice of the Legislature. 

By the first section it is provided, ‘“‘ that every 
ward, township and borough, within the several 
school divisions, shall each form a school dis- 
trict.’? Some of the boroughs are divided into 
wards. Is each ward of one of these boroughs 
to constitute a district ? or is the whole borough 
included in one? In York and Reading, each 
ward was taken to be a district ; and this seems 
to the Superintendent to be the correct interpre- 
tation of this part of the law. In Harrisburg, 
which consists of two wards, the borough was 
considered as but one district. 

According to the fifth section, ‘‘ the appropria- 
tions made by the joint meeting shall be con- 
sidered part of the authorized estimates of county 
expenditures, and shall be levied and collected in 
the usual manner.”’ It also provides, that to 
constitute a joint meeting, at least two of the 
County Commissioners, and a majority of the 
delegates of the school districts in each division, 
shall be required.’’ By the sixth section, if a 
majority of the joint meeting refuse to make ap- 
propriations for Common Schools, those who may 
have voted in the affirmative, being the minority 
of the delegates, are empowered to fix the amount 
of tax to be raised by the districts which they 
represent. How is this tax to be levied and col- 
lected ? It is not an appropriation made by the 


joint meeting, for the commissioners have noth- 


ing to do with it, and therefore it does not come 
within the provisions of the fifth section. In 
this case, the districts in the minority do not 
constitute a school division : their delegates act 
independently of the representatives of the 
county, and without their concurrence. 

It is expressly provided, in the seventh section, 
that sums, which the districts acting separately 
and independently of the divisions, shall resolve 
to raise for school purposes, ‘‘ shall be collected 
as township or borough rates and levies are by 
law collected.”’ 

The Superintendent has therefore, in answer to 
inquires upon this point, stated his opinion to be, 
that this tax is to be collected in the same way. 
Some of the supervisors, however, in accordance 
with the advice of counsel, as it is said, have re- 
fused to collect it ; and in some of the counties 
it has been assessed, and is intended to be col- 
lected, like county rates and levies. 

The seventh section provides, that ‘‘ within 
twenty days after such joint meeting of the dele- 
gates as aforesaid, or at such time as such joint 
meeting shall fix and determine, if said delegate 
meeting shall have determined to make an ap- 
propriation as aforesaid, the people of the several 
school districts shall assemble,’’ &e. 

Meetings of the people in the districts have 
been held at times and places appointed by the 
minority of the delegates, in those counties in 
which the joint meetings refused to make appro- 
priations. Many of these meetings agreed to 
raise sums in addition to the amount which their 
delegates had resolyed should be levied. The 
language of the law does not authorize these 
proceedings, and the collection of these additional 
sums may be successfully resisted. This will pro- 
duce great hardship in some of the districts, in 
which they mainly rely upon the sums they ex- 
pect thus to raise for the support of their schools. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES FINDLAY, 
See’y of the Com. and Supt. of Common Schools. 




















